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INTRODUCTION 

This  little  syllabus  makes  no  pretence  of  providing  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  the  building  workers.  Nor  does  it  claim  to 
give  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  problems  which  confront 
the  building  industry  and  the  building  workers  at  the  present 
time. 

Its  purpose  is  a  more  modest  one:  to  provide  a  basis  for  study 
and  discussion  among  building  workers  concerning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  industry  and  their  trade  union  organisations,  and 
of  the  problems  facing  both. 

The  timeliness  of  such  study  and  discussion  is  beyond  doubt. 
It  is  not  just  that  the  building  industry  is  undergoing  a  rapid 
transformation;  that  transformation  is  taking  place  in  the  midst 
of  a  gigantic  struggle  against  Nazi  barbarism  in  which  the  future 
of  humanity  is  being  decided.  The  problem  confronting 
building  workers  is  twofold:  to  adapt  their  forms  of  organisation 
and  struggle  to  the  changes  in  the  industry,  and  to  secure  the 
mobilisation  of  every  resource  of  the  industry  for  the  struggle 
against  fascism. 

At  such  a  time  the  older  generation  of  building  workers  have 
need  to  review  past  experience  and  tradition  in  the  light  of 
present  needs;  only  in  this  way  can  they  lead  the  unions  forward. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  younger  generation  of  building  workers 
have  need  to  know  something  of  the  past  of  their  industry,  and 
above  all  of  the  struggles  in  which  the  building  trades  unions 


have  been  built;  only  in  this  way  can  they  become  equipped 
to  take  their  place  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  pioneers. 

We  hope  the  syllabus  will  become  the  basis  for  many  study 
groups,  discussion  circles  and  lectures  in  the  branch  room  and 
on  the  job,  that  it  will  stimulate  large  numbers  of  building  trade 
unionists  to  make  a  deeper  study  of  the  history  and  mission  of 
the  working-class  movement,  and  to  come  forward  to  take  a 
more  active  and  responsible  share  in  the  work  of  the  building 
trade  unions.  If  it  achieves  that,  the  syllabus  will  have  been 
well  worth  while. 


Problems  of  the  Building  Industry 

LESSON  ONE 

A  CHANGING  INDUSTRY— FROM  HANDI¬ 
CRAFT  TO  MACHINE  AND  MONOPOLY 

Introduction 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  the  building  worker,  in  whatever 
section  he  may  be  engaged,  to  understand  the  tools  and  technique 
of  his  own  job  and  the  process  of  building  generally.  At  the 
same  time,  every  building  worker  knows  that  neither  the  tools 
nor  the  technique  of  his  job  stand  still  for  any  length  of  time 
nowadays;  that  which  prevails  today  is  an  advance  on  yesterday, 
tomorrow  further  advances  will  be  introduced. 

But  the  evolution  of  tools  and  technique  form  only  part  of 
the  history  of  building,  and  can  not  be  thought  of  apart  from 
the  history  of  the  builders  themselves,  i.e.,  of  the  men  who  create 
and  wield  the  tools,  who  develop  and  apply  the  technique. 

Because  the  provision  of  shelter,  together  with  food  and 
clothing,  is  a  primary  need  of  human  beings,  building,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  occupations  of  man.  As  soon  as  man  required  a  per¬ 
manent  habitation  the  history  of  building  and  the  builders  began. 
Masonry  and  brick- work  can  be  traced  back  to  over  eight 
thousand  years  ago.  Plaster  work  still  intact  in  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  building  work  some  five 
thousand  years  ago.  Many  basic  principles  of  building  elaborated 
in  those  far-off  days — such  as  principles  of  stress  and  strain, 
relieving  arches,  buttress  walling,  mortice  and  tenon,  keyed  splice 
joint,  etc.— are  still  in  use  today  and  are  only  being  supplanted 
by  the  development  of  new  materials  in  building. 

Production  and  Society 

But  the  history  of  building  and  the  building  workers  cannot 
be  understood  if  it  is  considered  as  something  apart  from  the 
development  of  human  society  as  a  whole.  All  great  changes 
and  advances  in  building,  and  in  the  status  of  building  workers 
in  society,  are  linked  up  with  and  arise  from  changes  in  society 
as  a  whole,  with  the  stages  of  social  development. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  the  development  of  society  we  find 
that  it  is,  above  all,  the  history  of  the  development  of  production. 

,  Production  never  stays  at  one  point  for  a  long  time;  it  is  always 
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in  a  state  of  change  and  development.  As  the  mode  of  produc¬ 
tion  changes  and  develops,  it  calls  forth  changes  in  the  whole 
social  system,  in  social  ideas,  political  views  and  political 
institutions. 

Why  is  it  important  to  bear  these  points  in  mind 'when  consider¬ 
ing  the  changing  building  industry?  Because  only  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  history  and  laws  of  social  development 
gives  us  the  power  to  take  the  lead  in  re-shaping  our  organisations 
and  policies  to  fit  the  changing  conditions  of  the  industry  and 
society,  instead  of  dragging  helplessly  along  at  the  tail  of  events. 

In  this  lesson  we  are  not  concerned  with  tracing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  building  through  all  stages  of  society.  It  will  be  clear 
that  within  each  stage  of  society  the  stage  of  development  reached 
in  building,  and  the  status  of  the  building  worker  as  a  member 
of  society,  was  different.  Here  we  are  concerned  mainly  with 
the  developments  of  the  building  industry  in  capitalist  society, 
and  particularly  in  the  period  since  the  industrial  revolution. 

The  Industrial  Revolution 

Even  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  England  was  still 
predominantly  an  agricultural  country.  In  1770,  i.e.,  on  the 
eve.of  the  industrial  revolution,  no  less  than  3,600,000  people  out 
of  the  total  population  of  8,500,000  were  connected  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  against  3,000,000  connected  with  manufacturing. 
Agricultural  labourers  formed  one-third  of  the  working  class. 
The  predominance  of  agriculture  in  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  country  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  a  total  national 
income  of  £119,000,000,  agriculture  accounted  for  £66^000,000, 
the  share  of  manufacturing  then  being  £27,000,000.  (Figures 
from  Gibbons’  Industrial  History  of  England .)  The  domestic 
system  of  production  prevailed;  the  tools  were  owned  by  the  head 
of  the  household,  every  member  of  the  household  being  employed 
in  the  workshop  or  shed  attached  to  or  forming  part  of  the  house. 
Production  organised  on  this  primitive  basis  required  little  capital; 
the  apprentice  and  the  journeyman  had  prospects  of  becoming 
masters  themselves. 

The  first  considerable  advance  <from  domestic  handicraft  pro¬ 
duction  was  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  system.  Isolated 
individual  craftsmen  were  brought  together  in  factories  by 
capitalists.  Workers  of  different  crafts  were  brought  together 
under  one  factory  roof  into  “  a  productive  mechanism  whose 
parts  are  human  beings  ”  (to  quote  the  description  given  by  Karl 
Marx  in  “  Capital  ”). 

But  the  manufacturing  system  was  marked  also  by  another  vital 
feature;  the  workers  in  the  factory  no  longer  owned  the  means  of 
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production;  they  had  become  proletarians,  property-less  wage¬ 
workers  who  sold  their  labour-power  to  the  capitalist  who  owned 
the  means  of  production  and  concentrated  production  in  the 
factories. 

The  development  of  manufacture  prepared  the  way  for  the 
industrial  revolution  which  transformed  the  technique  of  pro¬ 
duction  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Handicraft  pro¬ 
duction,  the  dependence  of  production  on  the  individual  skill  of 
isolated  craftsmen,  which  had  already  been  undermined  by  the 
factory  manufacturing  system,  was  now  broken  down  by  the 
advance  of  the  machine  age.  The  new  machine  production,  re¬ 
quiring  large  buildings,  steam  engines  and  intricate  machinery, 
brought  about  two  consequences  which  should  be  noted  here; 
first,  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of  production 
became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  small  class  of  capitalists; 
second,  the  mass  of  the  working  people,  small  master  craftsmen, 
journeymen  and  apprentices,  were  deprived  of  the ;  means  of 
production.  In  order  to  live,  they  had  to  sell  their  labour-power 
to  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production,  the  capitalists.  Society 
was  dividing  into  two  great  classes — the  proletarians  and  the 
capitalists — whose  interests  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
other. 

Thus  the  industrial  revolution  was  not  only  a  revolution  in  the 
technical  basis  of  production;  it  brought  in  its  train  immense 
social  changes,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the  increasing  con¬ 
centration  of  capital  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  and  the  growth 
of  the  army  of  proletarians  who  own  nothing  but  their  power  to 
labour.  The  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  has  become 
vested  in  a  few  powerful  monopolies,  which  appropriate  for  their 
private  profit  the  product  of  the  labour  of  millions  of  workers. 

Effects  on  the  Building  Industry 

What  were  the  effects  of  the  rise  of  capitalism  in  general,  and 
the  industrial  revolution  in  particular,  on  the  building  trades? 
The  industrial  revolution  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  in¬ 
ventions — the  spinning- jepny,  the  spinning-machine,  spinning- 
mule  and  the  Steam-engine.  The  use  of  machinery  in  textiles,  and 
the  use  of  the  steam-engine  as  a  source  of  power,  revolutionised 
the  technique  of  production  in  branch  after  branch  of  industry. 
In  this  connection,  the  building  industry  for  long  occupied  an 
anomalous  position,  its  technique  being  altered  very  little  in 
comparison  with  other  industries  right  up  to  the  twentieth  century. 
In  particular,  the  application  of  machinery  to  building  is  only  a 
comparatively  recent  development. 

Nevertheless,  the  industrial  revolution  brought  about  profound 
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changes  in  building.  The  rapid  growth  of  machine  production 
in  other  industries  demanded  the  erection  of  immense  factories  to 
house  the  machines,  and  factory  towns  to  house  the  workers  who 
were  herded  into  the  factories. 

These  demands  could  not  be  met  by  the  established  forms 
in  which  building  was  organised  and  conducted.  The  small 
family  concern,  with  its  localised  scope  and  narrow  craft 
specialisation,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  need  for  rapid,  large- 
scale  construction.  It  was  this  situation  that  gave  rise  to  the 
system  of  general  contracting,  with  its  satellite  system  of 
sub-contracts  for  particular  sections  of  the  job,  such  as  brick¬ 
laying,  plumbing,  joinery,  etc.  No  master  builder  was  in  a 
position  at  that  time  to  employ  directly,  by  himself,  all  the  trades¬ 
men  required  and  therefore  gave  out  sub-contracts— to  a 
bricklayer  at  so  much  per  rod  of  brickwork,  to  a  carpenter  at 
so  much  a  foot  run,  etc.  Although  the  circumstances  have 
changed,  this  system  of  separate  contracts  still  survives  in  the 
industry. 

This  system  brought  about  a  great  worsening  in  the  conditions 
of  the  workers.  Intense  competition  for  contracts  and  sub¬ 
contracts  led  to  intensive  exploitation  of  the  workers — long 
hours,  low  wagds,  scamped  work,  degradation  of  craft  skill, 
greater  sub-division  of  labour,  greater  use  of  unskilled  labour, 
etc. 

Emergence  of  the  “  Big  Firms  ” 

These  conditions  were  still  further  intensified  by  the  growth 
of  speculative  building.  Previously,  practically  all  building  work 
was  done  direct  to  the  order  of  the  client.  But  already  in  the 
1850’s,  as  is  shown  by  Karl  Marx  in  the  first  volume  of  “  Capital,” 
where  he  quotes  the  evidence  of  a  building  contractor  to  a 
banking  committee  in  1857,  “  the  contractor  no  longer  works  for 
his  customer,  but  for  the  market.  Like  every  other  industrial 
capitalist,  he  is  compelled  to  have  finished  articles  on  the 
market.”  This,  however,  led  to  other  changes — e.g the  need  for 
greater  capital,  the  linking  of  the  big  building  firms  with  the 
banks,  the  growth  of  companies  and  investment  of  “  outside  ” 
capital  in  the  industry,  the  development  of  “  real  estate  ”  in  close 
connection  with  building  capital,  etc. 

All  of  this  was  changing  the  face  of  the  industry,  increasing 
the  gap  between  capital  and  labour,  preparing  the  way,  for 
standardisation,  rationalisation,  introduction  of  machinery, 
development  of  new  types  of  building  material  and  design,  and 
intensifying  the  exploitation  of  labour  at  the  same  time  as  it 
was  bringing  about  the  emergence  of  a  few  “  big  firms  ”  that 
dominated  the  entire  industry. 
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The  Machine  in  Building 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  changes  the  use  of  machinery 
developed  more  slowly  and  unevenly.  It  found  its  first  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  building  materials  and  only  more  slowly 
in  actual  constructional  work,  which  was  dominated  by  the 
individual  skill  of  the  craftsman  right  into  the  twentieth  century. 
In  the  1850’s  machinery  had  already  found  wide  application  in 
woodcutting.  In  the  1860’s  hand  brickmaking  was  ousted  by 
machinery.  But  the  machine  age  in  building  as  a  whole  is 
essentially  the  product  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1912  a  study 
syllabus  issued  by  the  Co-ordination  Committee  of  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’  Society  linked  together  three  main  features  affecting 
the  building  industry.  They  were  : 

“1.  Development  of  machinery,  such  as  mortising  and 
moulding  machines,  diamond  cutters,  scotch  cranes,  concrete 
mixers,  etc. 

“  2.  Development  of  new  materials,  such  as  steel  construc¬ 
tion,  concrete  casing  with  asphalt  roofing,  partition  slabs  cast 
with  finished  faces,  etc. 

“  3.  Development  of  combines,  trusts,  joint  stock  companies, 
limited  companies,  and  so  on  to  economise  working 
expenditure.” 

The  latter  development  played  a  great  part  in  forcing  the 
modernisation  of  the  industry,  its  rationalisation  through  the 
application  of  machinery  and  the  use  of  new  materials. 

How  to  harness  the  machine  to  the  work  of  building?  This 
was  the  problem.  An  industry  based  on  individual  skill,  and 
therefore  dependent  on  the  personal  skill  and  ability  of  the 
operative  could  only  be  rationalised  within  narrow  limits. 

While  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  application  of 
machinery  to  the  fabrication  of  building  materials,  it  had  not 
been  found  possible  to  invent  machinery  to  put  bricks  in  a  wall, 
with  reveals,  breasts,  arches,  etc.,  nor  to  put  rafters,  hips  and 
valleys  to  a  roof. 

Concrete — The  Ideal  Rationalising  Agent 
The  turning  point  came  with  the  development  of  concrete, 
which  became  the  medium  by  which  it  was  possible  not  only  to 
erect  buildings  by  machine,  but  also  to  give  full  effect  to 
rationalisation.  It  was  a  fluid  material;  it  could  be  moulded  into 
shape;  it  took  less  time  to  erect;  no  long  period  of  time  was 
needed  to  train  men  in  its.  handling.  It  was  the  ideal 
rationalising  agent,  and  its  full  effects  have  yet  to  be  felt. 
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Although  the  use  of  machinery  and  new  materials  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  by  1912,  the  years  1914-1918,  with  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  construction  for  war  purposes,  and  the  relaxation  of 
old-established  craft  customs,  saw  the  first  widespread  application 
of  rationalisation. 

The  effects  of  concrete  and  steel  on  building  have  been  pro¬ 
found.  With  concrete  came  the  straight  line  architecture. 
Previously  the  building  lines  had  been  broken  to  give  artistic 
beauty  to  a  building  mass  by  means  of  gothic  pointed  arches, 
high-pitched  roofs,  heavy  overhanging  cornices  of  intricate  de¬ 
sign,  etc.  Concrete  introduced  the  perpendicular  line,  in  which 
the  heavy  mass  shape  of  a  building,  instead  of  relying  on  courses, 
indents,  etc.,  obtains  the  same  effect  by  perpendicular  columns, 
running  straight  up  from  the  foundations  to  the  flat  roof. 
Similarly,  square  columns,  with  panelling  between  steel,  were 
introduced. 

The  use  of  steel  and  concrete,  in  turn,  developed  new  groupings 
of  workers  who  took  the  place  of  the  old  craftsmen.  Steel 
windows,  fabricated  ply  doors,  rubber  and  lino  covering  for 
concrete  floors,  take  the  work  away  from  the  old  carpenter  and 
joiner.  With  straight  columns  and  concrete  floors  the  bricklaying 
does  not  have  to  rely  on  corner  men  plumbing  up  and  working 
to  a  course  rod;  the  bricklayer  becomes  just  a  brick  paneller. 
Building  changes  from  dependence  on  correct  bonding  of  bricks 
or  stone  to  the  correct  mix  of  concrete  aggregates,  decided  on  by 
the  chemist  and  automatic  in  their  result.  The  concrete  mixer 
and  steel  shutter  are  now  the  essentials. 

Mass  Production  in  Building 

So  rapid  has  been  the  development  that,  from  being  technically 
one  of  the  most  backward  of  industries,  it  was  pointed  out  by  R. 
Coppock  in  1929  that  “  if  rationalisation,  so  much  discussed 
nowadays,  can  be  seen  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  building  industry.” 
Building,  he  said,  has  almost  been  turned  into  “  a  matter  of  mass 
production.”  In  1936  the  President  of  the  A.U.B.T.W.  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “  our  industry  is  not  what  it  was  even 
ten  years  ago  in  many  respects.  It  is  largely  a  different  industry. 
Mechanical  navvies,  mortar  mixers,  tubular  and  rachet  scaffold¬ 
ing,  pneumatic  hammers  and  drills,  new  saw  frames  and  car¬ 
borundum  wheels  for  stone  cutting,  electric  hoists  and  cranes, 
paint  sprayers,  etc.,  breeze  slabs,  artificial  stone,  steel  and 
concrete,  the  time  and  progress  schedule,  all  such  inventions  and 
innovations  have  contributed  towards  making  building  work 
different  from  what  it  was.”  The  list  of  new  materials  and  other 
innovations  could  be  continued  indefinitely,  and  every  year  brings 
further  innovations — steel  partitions,  steel  interior  fittings,  new 
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forms  of  internal  partition  walling,  precast  mosaic  work,  dolomite 
composition  flooring,  pre-cast  plaster  work,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  new  material  or  process  introduces  new  specialists  and 
hastens  the  break-up  of  the  old  craft  divisions,  and  with  them 
the  old  form  of  trade  union  organisation  based  on  craft.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  this.  An  employer  breaks  the  ground  by 
the  petrol,  steam  or  electric  navvy,  not  by  cutting  trenches  for 
brick  footing,  but  to  spread  a  concrete  raft  over  the  whole  site. 
His  steel  shutters  are  pressed  to  shape  on  machines,  and  straight¬ 
walling  is  held  together  by  bolts  and  nuts.  The  employer  is  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  individual  craftsman;  what 
he  requires  is  the  organiser  of  several  sections  of  similar  workers, 
and  these  are  all  unskilled  The  weapon  of  withdrawal  of  labour 
no  longer  possesses  the  same  power  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  craft  union.  If  every  bricklayer  and  carpenter  was  to  cease 
work  the  building  could  still  proceed.  (The  problems  of  organi¬ 
sation  and  policy  for  building  workers,  so  radically  changed  by 
the  progress  of  the  industry,  will  be  examined  in  the  next  lesson.) 

Monopoly  Capitalism  in  Building 

Limitation  of  space  has  compelled  us  to  stick  to  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  main  aspects  of  the  grandiose  changes  in 
the  industry  so  far  as  the  technique  of  building  is  concerned. 
What  about  the  organisation  of  the  industry?  We  have  already 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  process  that  has  been  developing  over 
the  last  hundred  years,  but  which  made  giant  strides  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  In  essence,  the  nature  of  these  changes  has  been  : 
from  the  local  family  concern  to  the  gigantic  building  companies 
and  the  linking  together  of  materials,  finance  and  construction 
into  a  handful  of  monopoly  concerns  that  dominate  the  entire 
industry. 

On  the  surface  it  might  seem  that  this  is  an  overstatement  of 
the  case.  It  has  been  revealed  by  wartime  registration  that  there 
are  still  some  80,000  separate  firms  engaged  in  building  work. 
These  figures,  however,  are  entirely  misleading.  The  village 
carpenter  and  the  back-yard  builder  working  on  his  own  count 
as  “  &ms  ”  or  “  undertakings  ”  in  this  registration  together  with 
gigantic  concerns  like  Trollop  &  Colls.  Actually,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  these  are  only  nominally  independent.  They  are 
able  to  exist  only  by  the  grace  of  the  big  concerns  :  they  are 
dependent  on  the  banks  for  finance;  on  the  cement  and  other 
monopolies  for  building  materials;  on  the  big  contractors  for 
sub-contracts.  In  everything  they  undertake  they  have  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  big  concerns.  They  eke  out  a  precarious  existence 
on  the  fringe  of  the  industry,  tackling  repairs,  petty-jobbing  and 
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sub-contracting,  doing  odd  jobs  which  it  would  not  pay  the  big 
firms  to  undertake. 

The  typical  building  capitalist  of  today  is  no  longer  the  head 
of  a  family  firm  who  personally  directs  the  work  and  is  known 
by  his  first  name  to  “  his  ”  workers.  That  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  old  family  name  that  is  still  retained  by  many  of  the  big 
firms  is  only  a  name-plate  that  hides  the  identity  of  a  horde  of 
shareholders  who  have  neither  knowledge  nor  experience  of 
building,  but  who  invest  their  money  in  whatever  seems  most 
likely  to  return  them  ample  and  secure  dividends. 

The  interests  of  the  building  employer  are  no  longer  confined 
exclusively  to  construction,  but  range  over  every  sphere  that  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  building.  His  purpose  is  to  take 
profits  from  every  aspect  of  the  building  industry  :  he  becomes 
a  bank  shareholder,  engaged  in  financing  construction;  an  investor 
in  real  estate,  raking  in  ground  rents;  a  director  of  building 
societies,  adding  interest  from  mortgages  to  his  sources  of  profit; 
he  takes  up  shares  in  cement  and  brickmaking  companies,  in  steel 
and  quarrying  firms,  in  engineering  companies  that  specialise  in 
making  machines  for  the  building  industry,  drawing  dividends 
from  these  quarters  too.  In  the  same  way,  banks,  building 
societies,  the  cement  and  brickmaking  concerns,  etc.,  take  up 
blocks  of  shares  in  companies  specialising  in  construction.  The 
great  civil  engineering  firms,  at  one  time  engaged  exclusively  in 
harbour,  dock,  railway,  etc.,  construction,  have  entered  the  sphere 
of  building  construction,  and  vice  versa.  The  linking  up  of  a 
handful  of  gigantic  concerns  creates  rings  that  dominate  every 
sphere  of  building,  from  A.  to  Z. 

The  London  and  Foden,  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  Fletton  Brick¬ 
works,  etc.,  are  all  owned  by  building  companies.  Plastering, 
Ltd.,  is  controlled  by  a  ring  of  London  firms  through  share 
holdings.  To  the  modern  building  contractor  construction  is  but 
a  part  of  profit  making.  Finance  capital  is  in  the  saddle.  The 
building  contractor  is  now  a  part  of  monopoly  capital. 

The  MacAlpine  concern  is  a  typical  example.  The  original 
MacAlpine  started  in  Glasgow  in  quite  a  small  way  as  a  sub¬ 
contractor  of  brickwork.  He  gradually  built  up  and  extended 
to  other  places  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  firm’s  activities  on 
such  jobs  as  water,  sewage,  road  and  railway  building.  To  enable 
him  to  purchase  the  machines  necessary  he  became  a  client  of 
an  American  Banking  Investment  Corporation  and  to-day  his 
firm  is  but  the  English  agent  of  this  firm. 

Some  Conclusions 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  this  brief  survey  of  the 
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developments  in  the  building  industry?  Several  features  stand 
out  clearly  :  ^ 

(1)  The  technical  basis  of  the  building  industry  has  undergone 
a  radical  transformation — from  handicraft  to  machine;  from 
tradition  and  rule  of  thumb  to  the  scientist  and  chemist;  from 
traditional  brick  and  stone  to  steel  and  cement;  from  petty  pro¬ 
duction  to  mass  production,  etc.  The  transformation,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  not  yet  completed. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  this  transformation  in  technique  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  building  industry  has  increased 
enormously — building  construction  can  be  carried  on  more 
rapidly  and  on  a  bigger  scale  than  ever  before. 

(3)  Building  has  become  a  unified  industry.  The  old  divisions 
of  labour  based  on  strict  craft  division,  which  made  the  industry 
dependent  on  individual  skill,  has  broken  down.  Today  there  is 
a  new  division  of  labour  within  the  industry,  a  host  of  new 
labour  processes  and  an  interlocking  and  inter-dependence  with 
other  industries.  The  process  of  production  has  become  a  social 
process,  based  on  the  co-operation  of  labour  in  many  different 
spheres. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  ownership  and  control  have  become 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  monopoly  capitalists  who 
dominate  every  aspect  of  the  building  industry.  Although  the 
process  of  production  has  become  socialised,  ownership  and 
control  of  the  means  of  production  is  still  in  private  hands; 
production  is  carried  on  not  for  the  benefit  of  society,  but  for 
private  profit,  and  the  product  of  the  labour  of  the  workers  is 
appropriated  by  the  capitalists. 

From  these  features  we  can  draw  two  general  conclusions :  — 

(1)  The  old  forms  of  trade  union  organisation  in  the  building 
trades,  based  on  craft  divisions,  no  longer  fit  in  with  the  changed 
character  of  the  industry  itself;  a  unified  building  industry  calls 
for  unified  organisation  and  a  united  policy  for  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  industry. 

(2)  The  fight  of  the  building  workers  for  improved  standards 
of  wages,  working  conditions,  etc.,  must  be  linked  with  the  class 
struggle  of  all  workers  against  the  capitalist  class,  for  socialism. 
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LESSON  TWO 

BUILDING  TRADE  UNIONISM- 
NEW  TIMES ,  NEW  TASKS 

Introduction 

The  forms  of  organisation  of  the  building  workers  have  gone 
through  several  phases  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Every 
change  in  the  basis  of  the  industry  has  affected  the  status  of  the 
workers  and  given  rise  to  the  need  for  changes  in  the  unions  to 
meet  the  new  problems. 

These  changes  in  the  forms  of  organisation  and  struggle  never 
come  about  automatically,  but  have  to  be  fought  for  by  the  most 
advanced,  militant  and  class-conscious  workers  against  con¬ 
servative  craft  influences  within  the  unions. 

The  Rise  of  Trade  Unionism 

We  have  little  authentic  knowledge  concerning  trade  unions  of 
building  workers  prior  to  1800.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the 
unions  originated  from  the  old  Craft  Guilds,  but  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb  in  the  History  of  Trade  Unionism  (see 
Ch.  1)  show  that  this  claim  is  based  “  upon  no  evidence  whatso¬ 
ever.”  The  mediaeval  Craft  Guilds  were  organisations  of  master 
craftsmen  employing  the  labour  of  apprentices  and  journeymen. 
During  the  hey-day  of  the  Guilds,  entry  to  the  trade  was  rigidly 
controlled  by  a  system  of  apprenticeship  to  master  craftsmen. 
After  serving  a  stiff  apprenticeship  the  skilled  journeyman  had  the 
prospect  of  becoming  a  master  craftsman  within  a  few  years. 

So  long  as  this  system  prevailed  there  was  no  basis  for 
permanent  organisations  of  the  workers,  for  any  action  that 
would  hurt  the  masters  might  eventually  react  to  their  own  dis¬ 
advantage  when  they,  in  turn,  became  master  craftsmen.  Only 
when  the  advance  of  capitalism  had  so  changed  conditions  as  to 
practically  abolish  the  journeyman’s  chance  of  becoming  a  master 
craftsman  did  conditions  become  ripe  for  trade  union  organisa¬ 
tion.  This  is  explained  by  Frederick  Engels  in  The  Con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1844:  “.  .  .  now, 
when  master  artificers  were  crowded  out  by  manufacturers,  when 
large  capital  had  become  necessary  for  carrying  on  work  in¬ 
dependently,  the  working  class  became,  for  the  first  time,  an 
integral,  permanent  class  of  the  population,  whereas  it  had 
formerly  often  been  a  transition  leading  to  the  bourgeoisie.  Now, 
he  who  was  born  to  toil  had  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  re¬ 
maining  a  toiler  all  his  life.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  therefore,  the 
proletariat  was  in  a  position  to  undertake  an  independent 
movement.” 
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The  Local  Trade  Clubs 

The  earliest  form  of  trade  unionism  took  the  form  of  local 
trade  clubs.  While  these  undoubtedly  existed  much  earlier  among 
building  craftsmen,  the  earliest  of  which  definite  information 
exists  was  formed  in  1800. 

By  this  time  such  forms  of  combination  had  become  prevalent. 
Fearing  for  their  profits,  the  employers  took  measures  to  crush 
the  trade  unions.  R.  W.  Postgate,  in  The  Builders’  History, 
quotes  the  case  of  four  carpenters  who  were  prosecuted  in  1789 
for  the  terrible  crime  of  “  conspiring  against  their  masters  to  raise 
wages.”  By  1800  the  ruling  class  had  rushed  through  Parliament 
the  Combination  Laws,  which  outlawed  the  trade  unions  and 
drove  them  underground  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Fight  Against  the  Combination  Laws 

But  even  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  this  repressive  legisla¬ 
tion  could  not  stamp  out  the  trade  unions.  The  unions  had  come 
into  existence  because  of  the  need  of  the  workers  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  rapacity  of  the  employers.  And  because  the 
employers  used  the  protection  given  them  by  the  Combination 
Laws  to  enforce  greatly  worsened  conditions,  the  need  to  combine 
together  was  felt  even  more  strongly  by  the  workers. 

Outlawed  and  driven  underground,  the  unions  adopted  secret 
methods  and  operated  under  the  guise  of  friendly  benefit  societies, 
etc.  During  the  twenty-five  years  that  the  Combinatioin  Laws 
remained  in  force  the  unions  fought  many  big  strikes  and  showed 
great  solidarity. 

Allen  Hutt  explains  in  his  British  Trade  Unionism  that 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  this  reign  of  anti-union  terror 
lasted,  trade  unionism  was  really  born.  A  wider  unity,  a  more 
universal  solidarity,  began  to  replace  the  parochial  vision  of  the 
local  trade  clubs. 

Consequently,  when  the  Combination  Laws  were  repealed  in 
1825,  following  sustained  pressure  from  the  workers,  the  trade 
unions  entered  into  a  period  of  rapid  growth. 

The  Operative  Builders’  Union 

Some  indication  of  the  strong  union  spirit  among  building 
workers  at  this  period  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1825  the 
building  of  Buckingham  Palace  was  declared  a  “  black  ”  job  by 
the  carpenters,  the  Coldstream  Guards  being  called  out  to  protect 
blacklegs.  In  1827  the  first  national  union  of  building  workers — 
The  General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners — was  formed. 

This  was  followed  by  federations  of  other  crafts,  leading  to  the 
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formation  of  the  Operative  Builders’  Union,  described  by  .Allen 
Hutt  in  British  Trade  Unionism  as  “the  first  national  industrial 
union,  trascending  all  craft  divisions.” 

The  O.B.U.  consisted  of  seven  autonomous  sections,  represent¬ 
ing  the  seven  crafts  that  comprised  the  industry.  It  reached 
colossal  proportions  for  a  union  of  that  time,  and  wielded  such 
power  that  it  won  its  first  strikes  with  ease,  mainly  against  the 
new  and  hated  practice  of  general  contracting.  The  aim  of  the 
union  was  “  to  advance  and  equalise  the  price  of  labour  in  every 
branch  of  the  trade  ”  and  the  supreme  authority  was  the 
BUILDERS’  PARLIAMENT,  to  which  every  Lodge  sent  its 
delegate  once  every  six  months, 


For  a  “  Different  Order  ” 

In  forming  the  O.B.U. ,  the  building  workers  expressed  a  spirit 
of  militant  class  solidarity  that  was  prevalent  and  took  shape  in 
the  formation  of  the  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades  Union 
in  1834.  Through  the  Grand  National  the  workers  aimed  not 
only  to  “  raise  the  wages  of  the  workmen  .  .  .  and  diminish  the 
hours  of  labour,”  but  also  at  “  bringing  about  ^  different  order 
of  things.” 

In  the  great  wave  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  of  this  period  the 
builders  are  conspicuous  for  their  stubborn  fight  against  “  the 
Document,”  i.e.,  against  the  efforts  of  the  employers  to  enforce 
the  signing  of  an  individual  contract  not  to  join  or  support  any 
trade  union  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

Both  the  O.B.U.  and  the  Grand  National  were  short¬ 
lived.  Two  particular  reasons  for  the  break-up  of  the  O.B.U. 
may  be  noted:  a  series  of  prolonged  strikes  and  an  ill-starred 
attempt  to  finance  a  Building  Guild.  The  O.B.U.  had  been  far 
more  effective  than  previous  unions  in  fighting  individual  em¬ 
ployers,  but  when  the  employers  formed  associations  to  fight  the 
workers  the  loose  federal  structure  of  the  O.B.U.  was  not  strong 
enough.  The  strain  of  prolonged  strikes  on  union  finances  was 
intensified  by  the  Guild  venture,  through  which  the  union  was  to 
engage  in  building,  seeking  in  this  way  to  eliminate  the  em¬ 
ployers,  who  would  be  unable  to  obtain  either  contracts  or  the 
workers  to  carry  them  out. 

The  O.B.U.  was  a  fine  episode  in  building  trade  unionism, 
providing  lessons  that  have  never  been  entirely  forgotten  by 
building  workers,  who  have  always  been  inspired  by  this  first 
attempt  to  build  an  industrial  union  for  all  engaged  in  the  building 
trade. 
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The  Skilled  Builder — Aristocrat  of  Labour 

By  the  end  of  the  1840’s  British  capitalism  entered  into  a  period 
of  tremendous  expansion.  In  view  of  its  monopoly  position  as 
“  workshop  of  the  world,”  together  with  profitable  expansion 
which  it  had  no  wish  to  see  interrupted  by  “labour  troubles,” 
the  employers  adopted  a  policy  of  conciliating  the  skilled  crafts¬ 
men,  making  concessions  to  this  favoured  section  which  were 
denied  to  the  great  mass  of  unskilled  workers.  The  building  trades 
craftsmen  became  a  part  of  the  new  aristocracy  of  labour. 

With  the  break-up  of  the  O.B.U.,  the  tendency  had  been  to 
revert  back  to  isolated  cr-aft  organisations,  and  even  to  local 
organisations  of  the  separate  crafts.  Now  the  line  of  rigid 
division  between  the  separate  crafts,  and  between  the  craftsmen 
and  the  labourers,  became  the  dominant  feature  in  building  trade 
unionism.  The  national  unions  of  the  separate  crafts  were 
revived,  but  this  time  on  an  “  amalgamated  ”  instead  of  on  the 
old  federal  basis. 

A  new  conception  of  trade  unionism  appeared.  They  started 
from  the  assumption  that  capitalism  was  flourishing  and  perma¬ 
nent,  and  that  by  using  their  organised  strength  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  capitalists  the  unions  could  hope  to  secure  for  their 
members  a  share  of  the  prosperity.  By  accepting  the  role  of 
humble  servants,  and  throwing  overboard  the  revolutionary 
aspirations  of  the  Chartists  and  the  O.B.U.,  the  new  unions  sought 
to  make  the  best  of  capitalism.  They  set  out  to  convince  the 
employers  that  trade  union  men  were  the  most  profitable,  and  in 
return  the  employers  were  expected  to  concede  a  greater  share 
of  the  profits. 

Although  the  leaders  were  dominated  by  these  conceptions,  this 
period  was  by  no  means  one  of  unbroken  peace.  For  example, 
by  1859  a  strong  movement  was  afoot  for  securing  the  nine-hour 
day.  A  mason  who  headed  a  deputation  to  present  a  petition  to 
his  master  requesting  the  nine-hour  day  was  dismissed  and  as  a 
result  the  jobs  of  the  employer  were  struck.  The  London  master 
builders  replied  with  a  lock-out  and  an  attempt  to  re-impose 
the  hated  Document.  The  lock-out  lasted  for  more  than  six 
months,  the  building  workers  securing  financial  support  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  every  industry,  which  enabled 
them  to  see  it  out  until  the  Document  was  withdrawn. 

This  phase  of  trade  unionism,  when  tjie  motto  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  craft  unions  was  “  defence,  not  defiance,”  had  its  basis 
in  the  conditions  of  prosperous  expansion  of  British  capitalism 
during  the  period  of  its  unchallenged  industrial  supremacy;  it 
came  to  an  end  when  British  capitalism,  having  to  compete  with 
an  increasing  number  of  rivals,  could  no  longer  afford  to  make 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  industrial  harmony. 
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New  Unionism 

By  the  end  of  the  1870’s  the  craft  unions  were  confronted  with 
problems  they  were  in  no  position  to  solve.  Progress  in  technique 
was  making  the  employers  less  dependent  on  the  particular  skill 
of  the  craftsmen.  Unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labourers  became 
more  numerous  and  performed  work  that  formerly  had  been  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  the  skilled  man.  The  slump  that  hit  British 
industry  in  1879  caused  considerable  unemployment  and  enabled 
the  bosses  to  press  home  their  offensive  against  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  leaders  of  the  craft  unions,  hidebound  by  traditions  of  a 
day  that  was  now  gone,  remained  passively  on  the  defensive  and 
became,  in  effect,  “  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat  stagnant 
department  of  the  Friendly  Society  movement  ”  (iS.  and  B. 
Webb). 

From  early  in  the  1880’s  a  new  spirit  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
The  first  socialist  groups,  basing  themselves  on  Marxism,  came 
into  existence.  Under  the  influence  of  socialist  propaganda  the 
most  militant  and  class-conscious  workers  took  up  the  fight 
against  the  fatal  policy  of  the  leaders  of  craft  unionism. 

By  the  end  of  the  1880’s  the  “  new  unionists,”  as  they  were 
called,  had  won  the  day.  Under  their  leadership  great  strikes  of 
the  till  then  unorganised  labourers  were  fought  and  won;  power¬ 
ful  new  unions  of  dockers,  gas-workers,  general  labourers,  etc., 
were  organised  and  brought  new  life  into  the  whole  trade  union 
movement.  Many  of  the  old  craft  unions  were  compelled  to  open 
their  doors  to  all  grades  in  the  industry. 

End  of  Craft  Domination 

While  great  progress  was  made  during  this  period,  the  fighting 
policy  was  not  long  maintained.  The  amelioration  of  some  of 
the  worst  features  that  had  given  rise  to  the  forward  movement 
of  the  1880’s  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  the  cautious  policies 
and  conciliatory  attitude. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  this  period  the  trade  unions  of 
the  building  craftsmen  belonged  to  the  more  backward  section 
of  the  movement,  whereas  in  the  earlier  stages  of  trade  unionism 
they  had  been  one  of  the  most  militant  sections.  How  is  this  to 
be  explained?  In  the  earlier  period  the  building  craftsmen  had 
waged  a  militant  struggle  to  defend  their  craft.  The  key 
position  they  held,  which  was  still  dependent  on  their  skill, 
the  power  of  their  organisation,  together  with  the  immense 
profits  being  made  during  the  period  of  prosperous  expansion, 
all  operated  as  factors  which  enabled  the  craftsmen  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  establish  a  privileged  position  for  themselves.  Having 
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won  this  privileged  position,  the  craft  unions  then  concerned 
themselves  exclusively  with  the  preservation  of  their  own  narrow 
craft  interests;  the  “  enemy  ”  was  not  the  employer  so  much  as 
the  men  of  other  crafts  and  the  unskilled  worker.  While  the 
building  employers  formed  powerful  associations  for  the  whole 
industry,  the  craft  unions  engaged  in  long-drawn-out,  bitter  feuds 
with  each  other  over  questions  of  demarcation.  Progress  in 
technique,  etc.,  was  more  rapid  in  other  industries,  with  the 
result  that  the  breakdown  of  this  narrow  spirit  of  craft  ex¬ 
clusiveness  came  sooner  in  them  than  in  the  building  industry. 

But  the  day  of  craft  domination  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  masters  were  applying  new  materials  and  new  technique, 
breaking  down  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  craftsmen 
and  the  unskilled. 

This,  however,  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
radical  changes  that  were  necessary  in  the  building  trade  unions; 
these  came  only  as  a  result  of  a  long  and  stubborn  fight  by  the 
most  class-conscious  workers  in  the  industry. 

The  Consolidation  Committee 

A  vigorous  campaign,  led  by  Tom  Mann,  exposing  the  inherent 
weakness  of  retaining  craft  organisation  once  the  economic  basis 
that  made  it  useful  had  passed  away,  and  carrying  on  an  intense 
campaign  for  the  formation  of  industrial  unions,  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  among  the  most  advanced  sections  of  the 
building  workers  and  led  to  the  establishment,  in  1911,  of  the 
“  Provisional  Committee  for  the  Consolidation  of  the  Building 
Industries  Trade  Unions  into  one  industrial  organisation.” 

This  Committee  carried  on  its  work  on  the  jobs  and  in  the 
branch  rooms,  and  so  intense  were  its  efforts  that  a  new  and  vital 
force  came  into  the  unions. 

In  Lesson  One  we  quoted  from  a  study  syllabus  issued  in  1912 
showing  the  changes  in  industry.  In  the  same  syllabus  a  criticism 
was  made  of  the  existing  forms  of  organisation  :  “  The  craft 
form  of  organisation  arose  before  machinery  had  seized  hold  of 
production,  when  the  tool  of  the  handicraftsman  was  still  the 
predominating  instrument.  It  corresponds  to  the  handsaw  and 
the  handplane.  It  found  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  a  market 
where  there  existed  a  considerable  demand  for  skilled  labour.” 
After  showing  that  “the  persistence  of  a  form  of  organisat  on  after 
the  conditions  of  its  usefulress  have  disappeared  constitutes  a 
fetter  on  the  workers’  efforts,”  the  syllabus  explains  the  form  of 
organisation  required.  It  called  for  “  All  the  workers  in  one 
industry  in  one  union,”  based  on  a  “  recognition  of  clashing  in¬ 
terest  between  worker  and  employer  ”  and  for  membership  to  be 
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open  to  all  “  wage-workers  engaged  in  the  building  industry.” 
The  chaotic  state  of  organisation  at  that  time  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  less  than  seventy-two  unions  in  the 
industry. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  militants  the  London  Building 
Trades  Federation  was  transformed  from  a  purely  advisory  body 
into  a  virile  force  which  negotiated  working  rules  and  as¬ 
sumed  leadership  of  the  workers  in  the  great  lock-out  of  1914, 
when  the  employers  once  more  tried  to  impose  “the  Document” 
as  a  counter-stroke  against  the  new  militancy.  The  lockout  went 
on  for  nearly  seven  months  and  demonstrated  once  again  a  fine 
spirit  of  solidarity  and  militancy  among  building  workers  when 
led  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  men. 

The  First  Imperialist  World  War 

At  the  height  of  this  forward  movement  progress  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  first  world  war. 

The  war  confirmed  all  that  the  protagonists  of  industrial 
unionism  had  foretold.  Prior  to  1914  there  had  not  really  been 
any  great  change  in  the  architectural  content  of  building. 
Building  work  had  taken  on  a  new  tempo.  New  methods,  forms 
and  materials  were  being  devised  and  experimented  with.  But 
it  was  the  war  conditions  that  brought  about  their  general 
application.  The  widespread  use  of  steel  and  concrete  simplified 
and  speeded-up  building.  New  forms  of  design  and  construction 
became  commonplace  almost  overnight. 

With  the  new  materials  came  a  host  of  new  workers  and  the 
breaking  down  of  the  old  habits  and  customs.  The  union  leaders, 
who  gave  unconditional  support  to  the  war,  consented  to  “relaxa¬ 
tion”  of  working  rules,  etc.  It  is  true  that  every  contract  and 
several  acts  of  parliament  guaranteed  that  trade  customs 
abandoned  for  the  duration  would  be  unconditionally  restored 
at  its  conclusion.  It  would  have  been  as  well  to  promise  a 
reversal  of  history  as  to  restore  the  conditions  that  were 
abandoned  :  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  pledges  were  worthless  from 
the  start  and  cynically  ignored  when  the  war  came  to  an  end. 

The  Building  Workers’  Industrial  Union 

On  the  eve  of  the  war  a  conference  of  the  supporters  of 
industrial  unionism  established  the  Building  Workers’  Industrial 
Union.  Despite  the  fact  that  majorities  had  been  won  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  in  most  of  the  unions,  tremendous 
obstacles  were  still  placed  in  the  way  of  its  realisation.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  R.  W.  Postgate  in  The  Builders’  History 
that  the  then  leaders  of  the  building  union  fought  against 
“change  of  any  kind”;  that  they  “believed  in,  and  shaped 
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their  policy  by,  a  philosophy  of  social  peace.  They  believed  in 
conciliation,  loyal  service  by  employees,  observance  of  agree¬ 
ments,  co-operation  between  master  and  man,  development  of 
craft  spirit  and  craft  technique,  and  a  Liberal  devotion  to  the 
community  at  large,  including  employers  as  .  well  as  employed.” 
Throughout  the  great  London  lock-out  these  officials  had  been 
guilty  of  such  conduct  that  the  Daily  Herald  of  those  days 
declared  to  the  men — “  You  have  two  enemies,  the  London 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  the  officials.” 

Disgusted  by  such  conduct,  despairing  of  further  progress 
against  the  entrenched  power  of  the  opponents  of  amalgamation, 
the  most  militant  elements  in  the  building  unions  set  up  the  new 
union,  in  which  they  sought  to  apply  the  principles  for  which 
they  fought  so  hard  and  so  long  in  the  old  unions.  The  break¬ 
away  of  the  most  class-conscious  workers  to  form  the  B.W.I.U. 
isolated  the  militants  from  the  mass  of  building  workers  by 
removing  from  the  craft  unions  the  rebel  core  which  alone  was 
capable  of  giving  militant  leadership.  As  a  result,  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  old  craft  leaders  was  for  a  time  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  left  free  from  effective 
opposition  from  within  the  unions  against  their  policy  of  class 
collaboration,  which,  during  1914-1918,  took  on  the  special  form 
of  subordinating  the  unions  to  the  imperialist  war.  Throughout 
the  war  the  reformist  leaders  of  the  old  unions  devoted  their 
utmost  efforts  to  kill  the  new  union.  They  ultimately  succeeded,  j 
but  to  achieve  their  “  victory  ”  they  had  to  create  a  common 
front  against  the  B.W.I.U.  which  led  eventually  to  the  formation 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Operatives. 

Federation  and  Fusion 

This  federation  of  the  craft  unions  broadened  its  basis  in  1920 
and  eventually  became  the  negotiating  machine  in  the  building 
trade,  so  establishing  a  form  of  unity  and  bringing  some 
coherence  to  the  workers  in  the  industry.  In  country  districts 
the  composite  branches  of  the  N.F.B.T.O.  speak  for  all  the  trades, 
and  on  all  big  jobs  the  Federation  Steward  speaks  for  the  whole 
job  and  not  for  any  particular  trade.  The  machinery  of  the 
N.F.B.T.O.  is  slow  and  cumbrous,  but  it  represents  a 
tremendous  advance  over  the  old  craft  division.  At  the  same 
time  it  provides  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  unity  can  win  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  the  building  trades  and  bring  about 
changes  no  matter  how  strongly  these  changes  may  be  resisted. 

The  craft  unions  finally  succeeded  in  stamping  out  the 
B.W.I.U.  in  1923,  but  even  with  its  passing  those  who  had  formed 
it  saw  another  important  victory  for  the  principles  they  had 
consistently  advanced,  this  time  in  the  formation  of  the 
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Amalgamated  Union  of  Building  Trades  Workers.  Here  was  a 
fusion  of  crafts  and  separate  unions,  free  from  the  trammels  of 
tradition,  and  with  a  basis  and  constitution  capable  of  organising 
the  whole  industry.  The  expectations  of  speedy  progress  to 
industrial  unionism  roused  by  the  formation  of  the  A.U.B.T.W. 
have,  however,  remained  unfulfilled. 

A  New  Stage  in  the  Straggle 

A  new  stage  in  the  fight  of  the  working  class  was  opened 
following  the  betrayal  of  the  General  Strike  by  the  leaders  of  the 
T.U.C.  in  1926.  Throughout  the  period  of  preparation  for  strike, 
and  during  the  strike  itself,  the  building  workers  were  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle,  displaying  a  magnificent  militancy  and 
class  solidarity. 

The  leaders  followed  up  their  betrayal  of  the  General  Strike 
by  a  new  development  of  the  disastrous  policy  of  class 
collaboration.  Mr.  Hicks,  in  his  Presidential  address  to  the 
T.U.C.  the  following  year,  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  em¬ 
ployers  “  in  a  common  endeavour  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
industry  and  to  raise  the  workers'  standard  of  life.”  Although 
the  history  of  the  building  workers  is  replete  with  examples  of 
the  fatal  character  of  this  policy  of  class  co-operation  and  con¬ 
ciliation,  the  leaders  introduced  this  policy  in  the  “  green  book 
procedure  ”  for  the  prevention  of  disputes — a  policy  which  the 
workers  fought  against,  realising  its  consequence  from  past 
experience  and  foreseeing  that  it  meant  placing  them  at  a 
disadvantage. 

The  opposition  to  this  policy  was  led  by  the  Builders'  Minority 
Movement,  which  achieved  considerable  successes  at  this  period. 
Organising  and  leading  the  opposition  to  the  official  policy,  it 
was  active  in  job  strikes  and  generally  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
attacks  of  both  the  employers  and  the  officials.  This  movement 
reached  its  highest  point  during  the  economic  crisis  of  1929-33, 
when  it  led  the  struggles  of  the  unemployed  builders  and  cam¬ 
paigned  for  public  works  and  housing  schemes. 

With  the  easing  of  the  crisis,  intense  efforts  were  made  to 
improve  conditions.  Organisation  grew,  sporadic  and  unofficial 
strikes  broke  out  all  over  the  industry,  and  opposition  to  the 
official  policy  of  class  collaboration  became  widespread. 

Efforts  to  change  the  leadership  met  with  certain  successes, 
mainly  in  the  London  area,  and  the  need  for  a  unifying  factor 
that  could  widen  these  successes  made  itself  felt. 

The  launching  of  the  N$w  Builders’  Leader,  an  effort 
of  the  inter-job  committees,  supplied  this  want  and  carried  the 
new  ideas  to  all  the  big  centres  and  all  sections  of  the  industry. 
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For  the  first  time  new  agreements  were  publicised,  analysed  and 
criticised,  and  the  building  workers,  as  a  whole,  had  an  organ 
that  kept  them  informed  of  all  that  was  happening  in  the  industry 
and  in  their  organisations.  It  created  a  national  movement  with 
a  co-ordinated  policy  for  the  whole  industry. 

Some  Conclusions 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  building  trade 
unions  certain  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

(1)  100  per  cent  trade  union  organisation  and  a  militant  policy 
are  essential  in  order  to  protect  the  conditions  and  interests  of  the 
workers. 

(2)  The  forms  of  trade  union  organisation  and  action  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  petrified,  but  must  develop  in 
accordance  with  the  changes  in  the  industry. 

(3)  While  the  establishment  of  the  N.F.B.T.O.  and 
A.U.B.T.W.  represented  big  steps  forward,  the  intensive 
rationalisation  and  mechanisation  of  the  industry  that  has  gone 
on  since  then  calls  for  further  changes  in  union  structure. 

(4)  These  changes  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
unionism,  eliminating  the  divisions  between  the  crafts,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  craftsmen  and  the  unskilled  workers. 

(5)  This  development  will  not  come  about  by  itself;  it  must  be 
fought  for  in  a  united  way  by  all  who  understand  the  imperative 
need  for  industrial  unionism. 
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LESSON  THREE 


THE  BUILDING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
PRESENT  WAR 

Introduction 

In  the  first  two  lessons  we  noted  that  the  imperialist  world 
war  of  1914-1918  brought  about  profound  changes  in  the  building 
industry,  which  might  be  summed  up  as  follows :  — 

(a)  transformation  of  building  technique — large-scale  mechan¬ 
isation,  standardisation,  use  of  new  materials,  etc.,  de¬ 
cisively  changing  the  technical  basis  of  the  industry; 

(b)  domination  of  the  industry  by  finance  capital — domination 
of  the  main  branches  of  the  industry  by  a  few  gigantic 
concerns,  linked  together  by  the  big  banks  in  such  a  way 
as  to  establish  a  monopoly  position  over  the  industry  as  a 
whole; 

(c)  end  of  dependence  of  the  industry  on  individual  skill  of 
building  craftsmen — the  new  basic  building  technique  in¬ 
creases  ratio  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  to 
skilled  craftsmen  and  introduces  many  new  categories  of 
workers. 

(d)  Changed  basis  for  organisation  of  building  workers — sub¬ 
stantial  steps  taken  towards  industrial  unionism  through 
amalgamations,  establishment  of  the  N.F.B.T.O.  and 
A.U.B.T.W. 

Building  Technique  in  the  Present  War 

In  the  same  way  that  the  first  world  war  brought  new  forms  of 
exploitation  and  hastened  the  changing  technique  of  the  trade 
by  the  introduction  of  pre-fabricated  units,  new  methods  and 
new  materials,  simplification  of  draughtsmanship. and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  to  the  building  trades,  this  war  continues  the 
process  *iin  an  even  larger  scale. 

One  example  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
general  trend.  On  one  job,  where  3,000  houses  were  constructed 
for  the  workers  of  a  new  factory  built  for  war  production,  the 
last  word  in  building  technique  was  applied  to  housing 
construction : 

Mechanical  excavators  and  hoists;  concrete  raft  for  site; 
automatic  lifts  for  shutters;  concrete  forced  into  moulds  and 
vibrated;  shutters  removed  after  twenty-four  hours;  no  timber 
used;  light  steel  frames;  concrete  carcases;  pre-cast  steel 
shutters;  pressed  steel  stairs;  concrete  roofs,  pitched;  asbestos 
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concrete  piping;  steel  window  frames;  metal  picture  rails  and 

skirtings;  asbestos  doors;  composition  cupboards;  cork  lino 

flooring  on  concrete;  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  such  a  job  can  be  done  almost  entirely  by 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  dispensing  with  carpenters, 
bricklayers  and  other  building  craftsmen.  Under  war  conditions, 
the  cost  per  house  was  68  per  cent  less  than  the  pre-war  cost  of  a 
brick-built  house  of  the  same  size  built  in  the  “  orthodox  ”  way 
and  with  the  same  number  of  rooms. 

The  demand  for  greater  speed-up  in  constructional  work  for 
the  war  industries,  defence,  etc.,  means  that  such  mechanised  and 
standardised  forms  of  building  will  more  and  more  dominate 
every  branch  of  the  industry. 

Thus,  the  war  is  bringing  about  a  further  speeding-up  in  the 
tempo  of  building;  craft  is  being  consciously  eliminated,  so  that 
all  operations  may  be  performed  by  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
workers,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  productivity  of  labour 
and  cheapening  costs  of  production. 

The  Monopolies  Strengthen  Their  Stranglehold 

Similarly,  the  war  has  increased  the  domination  of  the  “  big 
concerns  ”  and  provided  an  enormous  stream  of  profits  to  “  big 
business  ”  in  building. 

The  Economist  analysis  of  the  returns  of  2,213  companies 
drawn  from  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  showed  that  these  com¬ 
panies  made  profits  amounting  to  408  million  pounds  in  1940, 
the  first  full  year  of  the  war,  as  against  374  million  pounds  made 
by  the  same  companies  in  1939.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  the  building  companies  are  doing  at  least  equally  well 
out  of  the  war. 

The  favourable  position  of  the  monopolies  since  the  war  began 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  Controller 
of  Cement  supplies  is  Lord  Wolmer,  the  chairman  of  the  War 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Cement  Makers’  Federation. 
Although  he  resigned  chairmanship  on  being  appointed  Con¬ 
troller,  he  continued  to  be  paid  five  thousand  pounds  per  year 
by  the  cement  ring.  (For  further  information  see  L.R.D. 
pamphlet.  The  Cement  Industry  and  Its  Owners,  price  6d.) 

The  position  of  “  big  business  ”  in  building  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  operation  of  the  Government  system  of  con¬ 
tracting.  Contracts  issued  by  the  Government  for  building  are 
for.  jobs  running  into  half  a  million  pounds  or  over.  Only  the 
“  big  boys  ”  in  the  game,  or  smaller  fry '  who  are  financed  and 
controlled  by  the  banks  through  credits,  can  take  on  such 
contracts.  The  position  of  the  monopoly  concerns  has  been  still 
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further  consolidated  by  the  fact  that  all  building  firms  have 
now  been  registered  and  grouped  regionally  on  the  basis  of  the 
civil  defence  regions.  In  general,  all  firms  will  now  have  to 
confine  their  operations  to  one  region,  only  a  special  list  of 
large-scale  firms  being  allowed  to  operate  on  a  national  scale. 

The  operation  of  the  notorious  “  cost  plus  ”  system  in  contracts 
issued  by  the  Government,  as  proven  by  the  findings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  have  led  to  “  waste 
and  extravagance,  since  they  provide  no  direct  incentive  to 
efficiency.”  On  the  contrary,  since  the  contractor  is  paid  his  costs 
plus  ten  per  cent  the  “  incentive  ”  is  all  the  other  way,  which 
at  least  partly  explains  why  for  militia  camps  “  in  almost  every 
case  the  final  cost  has  exceeded  the  original  estimate  by  a  very 
large  sum,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  four  times.”  No  wonder 
that  the  Select  Committee  says  “  the  contractors  had  no  incentive 
to  keep  the  costs  down,”  and  that  there  were  such  cases  as  the 
job  where  “  the  cost  of  garages  was  found  to  mount  to  little 
less  than  the  total  original  estimate  for  the  camp  ”  as  a  whole! 
A  premium  has  been  placed  on  inefficiency,  waste  and  corruption. 

The  operation  of  the  system  of  pooling  materials,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  makes  the  position  of  the  small  builder 
ever  more  insecure  and  dependent  on  the  monopolies,  which 
relegate  the  small  builder  to  minor  sub-contracts  and  casual 
repair  work,  etc.,  that  would  not  be  profitable  for  the  big  concerns 
with  their  modern  machine  technique,  etc. 

First  Effects  off  the  War  on  Building  Workers 

To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  what  have  been  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  the  building  workers? 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  effects  of  the  war  on 
the  building  industry  was  to  condemn  scores  of  thousands  of 
building  workers  to  a  long  spell  of  unemployment  and  hardship. 
The  suspension  of  housing  construction  (at  a  time  of  acute 
housing  shortage,  since  made  more  acute  through  the  destruction 
of  thousands  of  homes)  and  the  building  of  schools  (at  a  time 
when  evacuation  and  requisitioning  of  schools  was  making  the 
“  normal  ”  inadequacy  of  school  accommodation  more  acute) 
was  by  no  means  compensated  by  alternative  wartime  con¬ 
struction. 

In  August,  1939,  the  figures  of  unemployment  stood  at 
109,000  for  building  workers  and  98,000  for  workers  in 
contracting  and  civil  engineering.  By  the  end  of  1939  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  returns  showed  an  increase,  the  figures  being 
165,000  and  89,000  respectively.  The  highest  point  was  reached 
in  February,  1940,  when  275,000  building  workers  and  106,000 
in  civil  engineering  contracting  were  unemployed.  Only  in 
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May,  1940,  did  the  figures  fall  below  the  100,000  mark  in  the  case 
of  building  workers.  The  last  publicly  announced  figures  of 
unemployment  in  separate  trades  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  for  August,  1940,  showed  that  56,000  building  workers, 
and  38,000  in  civil  engineering  contracting,  were  still  unemployed. 

It  is  essential  to  note  that  this  reduction  does  not  mean  that  all 
those  who  were  unemployed  when  the  figures  were  at  their  peak 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  building  industry.  Tens  of 
thousands  are  in  the  army,  civil  defence,  or  have  taken  up  work 
in  other  industries. 

These  facts  must  be  remembered  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
shift  responsibility  for  the  state  of  war-time  constructional  work 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  workers. 

An  estimate  made  in  June,  1941,  put  the  figure  of  1,250,000 
workers  as  the  labour  force  required  to  meet  essential  con¬ 
structional  work.  The  actual  labour  force  available  has  fallen 
from  1,405,140  in  July,  1939,  to  725,000  in  June,  1941. 

Responsibility  for  the  dispersal  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
labour  force  in  building,  and  for  many  of  the  present  difficulties 
in  carrying  out  the  building  programme,  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
Government  itself.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  Government’s 
estimate  of  requirements  that  George  Hicks,  on  February  25th, 
1940,  declared  that  even  “  with  war  building  in  full  swing  ”  only 
500,000  building  workers  would  be  needed.  Having  dispersed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  experienced  building  workers  into 
other  trades,  the  army,  etc.,  the  labour  force  is  being  made  up  by 
employment  of  men  with  no  previous  experience  of  building,  and 
by  the  introduction — for  the  first  time  on  a  big  scale — of  women 
workers. 


Wartime  Wages  in  the  Building  Industry 

On  the  eve  of  the  war,  the  building  workers  secured  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  militant  demands  by  the  unions.  In  June, 
1939,  for  example,  the  Conference  of  the  N.F.B.T.O.  instructed 
the  leadership  to  negotiate  for  a  forty-hour  working  week,  three¬ 
pence  per  hour  wage  increase  and  revision  of  the  sliding  scale. 
The  unity  and  militancy  among  building  workers  was  becoming 
irresistible  and  hopes  of  improvements  in  wages  and  conditions 
were  high.  In  July,  1940,  Luke  Fawcett,  in  a  message  to  building 
workers  as  president  of  the  A.U.B.T.W.,  declared  that :  “  had  the 
war  not  come  upon  us  we  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  by  now 
a  programme  of  substantial  reforms  would  have  been  realised.” 
What  has  taken  the  place  of  the  hoped-for  reforms? 
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First  of  all,  the  living  standards  and  real  wages  of  the  working 
class  as  a  whole  have  considerably  worsened. 

Between  October,  1938,  and  August,  1939,  the  wages  of  all 
workers  increased  by  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the 
cost  of  living  index  remained  more  or  less  static.  Between 
September,  1939,  and  July,  1940,  wages  increased  by  10  per  cent, 
as  against  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same  period, 
amounting  to  21  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  earnings,  as 
distinct  from  wages,  amounted  to  only  18  per  cent — i.e.,  lagged 
three  points  behind  the  increased  cost  of  living,  even  despite  the 
great  intensity  of  labour  and  increased  working  time. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  between  October,  1938,  and  October, 
1940,  money  wages  in  the  building  industry  showed  an  increase 
of  13  per  cent,  and  earnings  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  When 
compared  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  however,  real  wages 
(i.e.,  wages  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  purchasing 
power)  were  down  by  18  per  cent  and  real  wages,  as  distinct  from 
money  earnings,  down  by  10  per  cent. 

The  discrepancy  between  wage  increases  and  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  for  building  workers  can  be  shown  in  another  way : 
Sept.,  1939,  Cost  of  Living  Index,  155;  Grade  A  Rates,  l/7|d. 

Oct.,  „  „  „  „  „  165;  „  „  „  l/7id. 

Dec.,  „  „  „  „  „  172;  „  „  „  l/8d. 

April,  1940,  „  „  „  „  178;  „  „  „  l/9d. 

Increase  in  Cost  of  Living  Index  =  14|  per  cent. 

Increase  in  Grade  A  Rates  —  1\  per  cent. 

Agreements  and  Legislation  Affecting  Building  Workers 

Since  the  war  began  a  number  of  new  agreements  within  the 
industry  and  State  legislation  have  introduced  many  changes  in 
working  rules  and  established  conditions. 

The  War  Emergency  Wages  Agreement  adopted  in  December, 
1939,  without  prior  consultation  of  the  members,  granted  an  in¬ 
crease  of  a  penny  per  hour  in  two  instalments  of  a  halfpenny 
each,  with  more  frequent  adjustment  of  wages  on  the  existing 
sliding  scale  (compare  this  with  the  demand  of  the  men  for  a  3d. 
per  hour  wage  increase  and  revision  of  the  sliding  scale).  This 
agreement  was  to  operate  “  so  long  as  the  war  and  post-war 
emergency  conditions  exist.” 

The  Scheduling  Agreement  (January,  1940)  dealt  with  “wages, 
travelling  and  lodging  arrangements  on  war-time  jobs  ”  which 
were  scheduled  as  “  necessitating  unusual  organisation  of 
accommodation,”  and  arose  from  the  need  to  facilitate 
“  migration  of  labour  on  a  large  scale.”  On  scheduled  jobs. 
National  Working  Rules  were  modified  so  that  the  “  exceptional 
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Margins  ”  would  be  allotted  “  to  the  extent  that  ...  is  necessary 
to  bring  their  standard  rates  to  the  Grade  A  level  ”  and  to  provide 
a  “  uniform  arrangement  ”  for  all  workers  on  such  jobs  in 
respect  of  travelling,  fare  and  lodgings.  This  point  is  of  very 
big  importance  for  the  building  trades,  as  it  meant  that  for  the 
first  time  labourers  were  included  on  the  same  basis  as  skilled 
men.  Grading  of  districts  was  limited,  and  four-monthly  periods 
fixed  for  reviewing  wages. 

The  Uniformity  Agreement  (June,  1940)  continued  the 
tendency  in  the  Scheduling  Agreement  to  make  conditions 
throughout  the  industry  more  uniform,  and  was  to  apply  on  jobs 
specified  by  a  Joint  Board  as  essential  parts  of  the  Government’s 
war  construction. 

Workers  transferred  from  a  high-rated  district  to  a  lower-rated 
district  were  to  receive  the  higher  rate  as  “  exceptional  margin  ” 
above  the  grade  rate  for  the  area;  free  travelling  provided  daily 
for  workers  living  from  four  to  twenty-five  miles  from  the  job; 
fares  paid  at  beginning  and  end  of  job  for  workers  living  above 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  job,  with  return  fare  paid  for  week-end 
at  home  one  week  in  eight,  plus  a  lodging  allowance  of  3/6  per 
night. 

A  feature  of  this  agreement  was  that  it  provided  a  guarantee 
against  broken  time,  establishing  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed 
week  for  building  workers.  Another  vitally  important  feature  of 
the  agreement  was  that  it  established  uniform  rates  and  hours 
as  between  building  and  civil  engineering  workers,  also  extending 
payment  of  fares,  lodging  allowance  and  travelling  time  to  civil 
engineering  labourers.  The  eight-Itour  day  was  differentiated, 
8^  hours  to  be  worked  in  the  summer  months  and  in  winter. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  these  agreements  is  that 
by  making  conditions  more  uniform  a  stronger  basis  for  united 
action  on  the  job  is  established,  and  the  case  for  one  union  in  the 
industry  made  more  logical  and  essential  than  ever  before. 

Building  workers  have  also  been  affected  by  general  war-time 
legislation  on  labour  questions.  Although  Mr.  Hicks  protested 
against  the  Control  of  Employment  Act  as  a  move  to  “  prevent 
the  general  movement  of  labour,”  the  building  union  leaders 
endorsed  the  Restriction  on  Engagements  Order,  under  which 
building  operatives  cannot  secure  work  except  through  a  Labour 
Exchange,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  deciding  how  and  where  he 
will  be  employed. 

The  Essential  Work  Order 

But  the  most  important  legislation  affecting  the  industry  is  the 
Essential  Work  Order  for  building  and  civil  engineering  issued 
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under  the  Emergency  Powers  (Defence)  Act.  The  following 
features  should  be  noted:  — 

(a)  the  definition  of  essential  work  is  very  loose,  covering  not 
only  what  is  deemed  “  expedient  for  securing  the  defence 
of  the  realm  or  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,”  but 
what  is  vaguely  called  “  maintaining  services  and  supplies 

,(b)  the  Order  introduces  “  payment  by  results,  or  otherwise 
than  by  a  plain  time  rate  basis  ”  for  any  “  specified  class  or 
description  of  workers 

(c)  while  the  worker  is  expressly  forbidden  to  leave  any  job 
scheduled  as  essential  without  “  permission  of  the  national 
service  officer,”  the  employers  are  left  with  a  loop-hole 
permitting  them  to  sack  workers  at  a  moment’s  notice  for 
“  serious  misconduct  ” — an  offence  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  defined  and  might  be  used  against  any  worker  on 
account  of  militant  T.U.  or  political  activities,  etc.; 

<d)  guarantees  against  broken  time  are  given  in  such  a  way  as 
to  introduce  the  “  spread  over  ”  of  working  hours,  with 
overtime  counting  towards  the  guaranteed  week;  it  also 
imposes  on  the  worker  the  obligation  to  “  perform  any 
services  outside  his  normal  occupation  .  .  .  during  any 
period  when  work  is  not  available  for  him  in  his  usual 
occupation  ”; 

<e)  a  worker  who  is  refused  permission  to  change  his  job  or 
is  sacked  for  alleged  “  serious  misconduct  ”  may  appeal 
within  fourteen  days  to  a  local  Appeal  Board  which  has 
only  advisory  powers,  final  decision  resting  exclusively  with 
the  national  service  officer; 

<f)  absence  from  work  “  without  reasonable  excuse  ”  (no 
definition  given  of  what  is  reasonable!),  or  refusal  to 
comply  with  any  lawful  orders  .  .  .  including  orders  as  to 
the  working  of  a  “  reasonable  amount  of  overtime  ”  (what 
is  a  reasonable  amount  of  overtime? — no  definition  is 
given),  or  “  persistently  behaves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
impede  the  effective  production  ”  (what  a  handle  for  the 
employers  against  militant  workers!)  may  be  “  given 
directions  ”  by  a  national  service  officer  to  “  perform  his 
work  ”  according  to  such  “  method  or  manner  ”  as  that 
gentleman  thinks  fit; 

:{g)  a  mobile  corps  of  “  building  volunteers  ”  is  to  be  formed 
(100,000)  on  the  basis  of  an  undertaking  to  go  anywhere, 
do  anything  :  these  men  will  be  “  deemed  to  be  servants 
of  the  Crown,”  will  be  obliged  to  “  perform  such  duties, 
carry  out  such  instructions  ”  at  any  time  and  place,  with 
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such  conditions  of  service  “  as  regards  pay,  allowances, 
leave  and  other  matters  ”  as  may  be  decided  by  the 
Minister  of  Works  and  Buildings. 

The  Production  Front  Against  Fascism 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  main  developments 
in  the  building  industry  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  These 
developments  must  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect 
on  the  part  the  building  industry  is  called  upon  to  play  in  the 
battle  on  the  production  front  for  victory  of  the  British  and 
Soviet  peoples  over  fascism. 

This  is  the  supreme  issue  before  the  working  class  and  people 
of  Britain  today.  The  building  workers  in  common  with  the 
working  class  as  a  whole,  belong  to  that  section  of  the  people 
which  stands  to  gain  or  lose  most  by  the  outcome  of  the  present 
struggle  against  fascism.  Only  on  the  basis  of  playing  their  full 
part  in  bringing  about  the  speediest  and  most  decisive  victory 
over  fascism  can  the  workers  secure  the  best  conditions  for 
protection  of  their  immediate  interests  and  further  advance  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  working  class — a  Socialist  Britain. 

It  is  therefore  the  responsibility  of  the  class-conscious  building 
workers  to  give  a  lead  to  all  workers  in  the  industry  on  all  aspects 
of  constructional  work.  There  are  strong  tendencies  in  certain 
quarters  to  present  the  problem  of  speeding-up  constructional 
work  as  if  it  were  mainly  a  matter  of  greater  effort  by  the  building 
worker.  The  workers  in  the  industry  will  not  be  behind-hand  in 
intensifying  their  individual  effort.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  problem  and  not  at  all  the  key  aspect. 

Even  more  important  is  the  vigorous  exposure  and  fight  for 
the  elimination  of  every  obstacle  to  sound  planning,  efficiency, 
control  and  increase  of  output  in  constructional  work.  Many  of 
these  obstacles  are  glaringly  apparent  today;  the  iniquitous  cost 
plus  ten  per  cent  system;  the  operation  of  the  Essential  Work 
Order  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  the  penal  clauses  only  against 
the  workers,  while  leaving  bungling  and  even  corrupt  practices 
by  the  employers  unpunished;  the  fact  that  Government  Controls 
operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  the  domination  of  the 
monopolies  rather  than  to  mobilise  and  co-ordinate  most 
effectively  every  resource  of  the  industry.  The  building  trade 
unions  must  unite  to  exercise  their  duty  of  independent  criticism 
of  all  such  obstacles  to  production  and  fight  for  their  elimination. 

Most  important  of  all  is  that  the  building  trade  unions  should 
advocate  a  common  policy  for  mobilising  all  resources  of  the 
industry  for  planned  wartime  constructional  work.  This  cannot 
be  left  to  the  Government  and  employers,  and  cannot  be  done 
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by  individual  unions  for  their  own  branch  of  the  industry.  In 
the  same  way,  the  workers  on  every  big  job  must  intervene  on 
the  spot  to  expose  managerial  inefficiency  and  put  forward  their 
own  proposals  to  improve  tempo  and  quality  of  construction. 

Such  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  activities  of  the  unions  does 
not  cut  across  their  function  of  defending  the  immediate  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  workers.  On  the  contrary,  the  arrangement  of 
piece-work  rates,  canteen  facilities,  proper  travelling  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  attention  to  the  hundred-and-one  issues  that  arise  are 
important  both  for  safeguarding  the  conditions  of  the  workers 
and  increasing  production. 

Is  present-day  organisation  adequate  for  these  responsibilities? 
This  question  we  must  examine  in  the  next  lesson. 
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LESSON  FOUR 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 

Growing  Importance  of  the  Building  Industry 

The  building  industry  is  occupying  a  place  of  ever-growing 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  country.  Today  its  importance  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  the  speed  and  scope  of  development 
of  many  key  forms  of  national  defence  and  war  production 
depend  upon  the  work  of  the  building  industry  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Alongside  this  primary  constructional  work  there  is  the 
essential  work  of  temporary  re-construction — repair  of  bomb 
damage,  temporary  re-housing,  etc.  As  the  Times  (22-7-41) 
puts  it :  building  is  “  an  industry  which,  though  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  is  all  too  small  for  the  tasks  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  war.”  The  tasks  confronting  the  building  industry  in  the 
post-war  period  will  be  no  less  vital. 

The  Minister  of  Works  and  Buildings,  Lord  Reith,  has 
declared  (House  of  Lords,  18-7-41)  that  “the  end  of  the  war 
will  see  the  release  of  a  flood  of  demand  and  effort  for  physical 
reconstruction — for  the  rebuilding  of  battered  cities  and  for 
developments  of  all  kinds  in  town  and  country.” 

New  Features  in  the  Organisation  of  Building 

The  war  has  brought  out  into  the  full  light  of  day  many  of 
the  scandals  associated  with  and  arising  from  private  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  of  the  industry — waste,  muddle,  managerial 
inefficiency,  the  “  cost  plus  ten  per  cent  ”  racket,  etc.,  etc.  The 
public  exposure  of  these  scandals,  and  the  fact  that  the  industry, 
in  its  present  form  of  organisation,  simply  cannot  “deliver  the 
goods,”  has  compelled  the  State  to  intervene  and  introduce  a 
number  of  measures  for  reorganisation. 

The  general  tendency  of  these  measures  of  State  intervention 
is  to  introduce  the  principles  of  National  planning  and  control 
of  building  work,  thus  hastening  the  end  of  the  old  free-for-all 
competitive  building. 

Many  of  these  measures — the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of 
Works  and  Building,  the  special  emergency  organisation  group¬ 
ing  together  medium  and  smaller  sized  building  firms  into  ten 
regions,  the  decision  to  appoint  a  Building  Council, 
certain  recommendations  of  the  Uthwatt  Committee 
and  even  certain  aspects  of  the  Essential  Work  Order — contain 
many  positive  points  that,  at  least  potentially,  increase  the 
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ability  of  the  industry  to  cope  with  wartime  construction  and 
prepare  itself  for  post-war  reconstructions. 

The  building  workers  cannot  be  indifferent  towards  such 
measures,  nor  can  they  confine  themselves  to  negative  hostility. 
They — more  than  any  other  section  of  the  industry — are 
vitally  concerned  with  bringing  about  a  speedy  and  decisive 
victory  of  the  British  and  Soviet  people  over  fascism,  and  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  Building  industry  plays  its  full  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  such  a  victory. 

The  Revolution  in  Building 

What,  then  should  be  the  attitude  of  building  workers  to  the 
revolution  that  is  taking  place  in  the  technique,  organisation  and 
control  of  the  industry,  and  in  the  relations  between  the  Industry 
and  the  State? 

One  thing  should  be  clear  :  the  building  workers  do  not  set 
themselves  against  the  advancement  of  technique  and  of  the  forms 
of  organisation  of  production  as  such.  They  are  not  the 
themselves  against  the  advancement  of  technique  and  of  the  forms 
advance  in  these  directions  hastens  the  ripening  of  the  industry 
for  socialisation,  for  taking  the  industry  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
dividend-drawers,  speculators,  jerry-builders,  contract  racketeers, 
profiteers  and  private  profit  interests  of  all  kinds,  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  do  the  job,  the  workers. 

The  issue  is  not  “  for  or  against  ”  the  revolution  that  is 
proceeding  in  the  industry.  The  industry  cannot  return  to  the 
old  handicraft  stage;  the  present  stage  is  one  of  rapid  transition, 
and  the  issue  is — transition  to  what?  Two  possibilities  are  open  : 

(1)  either  transition  to  more  complete  domination  of  the 
industry  by  the  monopolists,  who  will  decide  all  questions  of 
wartime  construction  and  post-war  reconstruction  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  private  profit  interests  and  use  their  increased 
power  to  worsen  the  conditions  of  the  building  workers; 

or, 

(2)  a  transition  to  a  stage  where  the  workers  will  have  power 
to  secure  an  increasing  measure  of  control  over  production,  so 
that  all  questions  of  wartime  construction  will  be  decided  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  quick  and 
decisive  victory  of  the  British  and  Soviet  peoples  over  fascism, 
and  all  questions  of  post  war  reconstruction  will  be  decided  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  the  people,  bringing  the  brains 
and  skill  of  architects,  technicians  and  operatives  into  play  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  as  a  source  of  profit  for  the 
dividend-drawers. 
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The  Fundamental  Interests  of  Building  Workers 

Such  are  the  general  issues,  but  the  over-riding  factor  today 
is  the  need  to  mobilise  the  full  resources  of  the  building  industry 
for  the  urgent  needs  of  the  production  front,  and  for  national 
defence  in  the  fight  for  the  defeat  bf  fascism  by  the  peoples. 

These  questions  can  not  be  left  to  the  Government  and  the 
employers  to  decide.  Among  the  employers  there  are  many 
powerful  elements  who  not  only  put  profits  before  everything 
else,  but  who  sabotage  the  fight  against  Nazi  Germany  on  the 
grounds  that  they  “hope  the  Russian  and  German  armies  will 
exterminate  each  other.”  The  powerful  positions  held  by  these 
reactionary  elements  enables  them  to  influence  the  framing  and 
operation  of  Government  policy.  Consequently,  the  bui  ding 
workers  must  exert  their  independent,  united  power  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  effective  possible  organisation  of  the  industry. 

Apart  from  this  pressing  immediate  consideration,  there  are 
also  general  class  considerations.  The  class-conscious  workers 
have  never  confined  their  interests  to  matters  of  wages,  hours, 
conservation  of  craft  customs,  etc.  Defence  of  immediate  con¬ 
ditions  is  essential  and  must  never  be  relaxed.  But  the  class¬ 
conscious  worker  regards  the  struggle  on  these  issues  as  part  of 
wider  class  issues,  and  is  not  content  with  the  prospect  of  an 
eternal  struggle  over  question  of  wages,  etc.,  that  wou.d  leave 
relations  between  employers  and  workers  unchanged.  He  realises 
that — as  it  was  put  by  Frederick  Engels— “  movements  exclu¬ 
sively  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  ”  keep  the  working 
class  in  “  a  vicious  circle,  out  of  which  there  is  no  issue.”  In 
other  words,  “  it  is  not  the  lowness  of  wages  which  forms  the 
fundamental  evil,  but  the  wages  system  itself.” 

Hence,  the  class-conscious  building  worker,  while  maintaining  a 
militant  stand  on  immediate  economic  issues,  is  interested  in  all 
questions  affecting  the  industry,  relations  with  the  State,  the 
relation  of  construction  to  the  social  needs  of  the  people,  etc. 
Only  by  working  out  and  fighting  for  a  positive  policy  on  these 
issues  can  the  workers  fit  themselves  for  ultimate  control  of 
the  industry. 

Therefore,  the  building  workers  must  exert  a  decisive  influence 
in  deciding  the  character  of  National  building  policy,  planning 
and  control.  How  can  this  be  achieved?  Certain  principles 
can  be  taken  as  the  starting  point.  First  of  all,  the  building 
workers  should  have  their  own  united  independent  policy  on 
these  questions.  Just  as  the  building  unions  combined  in  the 
immediate  post-war  slump  to  produce  a  national  scheme  for 
reconstruction  so  now  they  should  combine  together  to  produce 
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a  uniform  scheme  for  the  organisation  and  control  of  produc¬ 
tion  today,  in  the  interests  of  a  rapid  and  decisive  victory  of 
the  British  and  Soviet  peoples  over  fascism. 

Secondly,  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  national  policy  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  forms  of  control  of  production  by  the 
workers  on  every  big  job.  Being  on  the  spot,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  note  any  cases  of  waste,  delays,  inefficiency,  etc.,  that 
are  causing  bottlenecks  in  wartime  production.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  workers  on  the  job  to  expose  every  such  case  and  at 
the  same  time  to  put  forward  their  own  proposals  for  improve¬ 
ments.  In  this  way,  a  form  of  joint  control  can  be  developed, 
operated — for  example — through  the  general  foreman  and  the 
Works  Committee,  involving  full  recognition  of  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittees  elected  by  the  men  on  the  job. 

However,  the  operation  of  such  a  policy  urgently  calls  for 
closer  unity  among  the  trade  unions  in  the  building  industry. 

One  Union  for  Building  Workers 

How  can  the  unification  of  the  building  trades  unions  into  a 
single  industrial  union  be  achieved?  It  would  be  rash  at  this 
stage  to  be  dogmatic  and  concentrate  on  one  method  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  possibilities.  It  would  also  be  rash  to  think 
in  terms  of  achieving  complete  unification  at  one  step,  without 
the  need  for  transitional  stages. 

Here  we  are  not  concerned  to  assert  dogmatically  the  claims 
of  any  one  “  solution.”  Our  aim  is  to  bring  forward  for  con¬ 
sideration  a  number  of  measures  which,  each  in  its  own  way, 
would  facilitate  unification.  The  measures  suggested  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  alternatives,  but  are  complementary.  Any 
one  of  these  measures,  or  a  combination  of  them,  would 
strengthen  the  position.  The  problem  is  so  urgent  that  no  single 
measure  that  promotes  unity  can  be  ignored. 

Paths  to  Unification 

Progress  towards  unification  can  be  made  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  as  follows: 

(a)  Through  the  A.U.B.T.W.  particularly  by  means  of  amal¬ 
gamation  with  the  labourers’  unions. 

(b)  Through  the  Unity  of  Kindred  Trades,  e.g.,  by  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  unions  in  the  trowel  trades — the  Plasterers, 
Asphalters  and  A.U.B.T.W. 

(c)  Through  the  N.F.B.T.O.  by  means  of  widening  the  “terms 
of  reference  ”  of  the  Federation,  making  its  machinery 
more  elastic,  its  operations  more  democratic,  and  its  powers 
over  the  individual  unions  more  authoritative. 
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The  A.U.B.T.W. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  work  of  the  older  generation  of  mili¬ 
tant  industrial  unionists  in  the  building  trades  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  A.U.B.T.W.  As  its  name  implies,  the  A.U.B.T.W. 
could  provide  the  basis  for  a  genuine  industrial  union.  Indeed, 
it  was  formed  with  the  aim  of  becoming  the  nucleus  around  which 
an  industrial  union  for  the  building  trades  could  be  built,  and 
this  aim  is  implicit  in  the  rules  of  the  Union. 

Rule  Two,  paragraph  one,  lays  it  down  that  “  the  union  shall 
consist  of  bricklayers,  masons,  quarrymen  and  other  workpeople 
employed  in  the  building  industry  and  kindred  trades  and  any 
branch  thereof.”  In  the  preface  to  the  rules  the  following  signifi¬ 
cant  clause  appears :  “To  this  we  aspire  and  direct  our  energy, 
not  for  the  perfecting  of  our  organisation  alone,  which  is  of  first 
importance,  but  to  keep  our  organisation  in  the  vanguard  of 
industrial  organisation,  by  expansion  and  amalgamation,  until 
we  have  one  union  for  the  building  industry.” 

The  A.U.B.T.W.  has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  most 
democratic  unions  in  the  industry,  while  at  the  same  time  being 
young  and  virile,  without  many  of  the  hampering  rules  and 
restrictions  which  afflict  the  older  craft  unions. 

Amalgamations  with  certain  small  unions  have  actually  been 
effected  since  the  formation  of  the  A.U.B.T.W.  in  1921,  although 
certain  other  small  unions  have  rejected  generous  amalgamation 
terms  that  have  been  offered.  The  leadership  of  the  Union,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shown  a  caution  that  will  never  inspire  a  real  fight  for 
industrial  unionism.  A  revival  of  the  spirit  and  energy  that  went 
into  the  foundation  of  the  A.U.B.T.W.  would  enable  the  Union 
once  again  to  occupy  its  rightful  place  as  the  leading  force  for 
industrial  unionism  among  the  building  trades  workers,  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  members  to  bring  about  this  revival. 

A  Key  question  for  the  A.U.B.T.W.  today  is  the  organisation 
of  the  labourers.  Thousands  of  new  elements,  including  women, 
are  being  drawn  into  the  industry.  Among  the  labourers,  as  a 
whole,  there  is  a  disastrous  percentage  of  non-unionism,  as  well 
as  division  into  several  unions  of  those  who  are  organised.  This 
problem  can  be  tackled  in  several  ways.  Pressure  from  craftsmen 
and  labourers  alike  for  the  inclusion  of  labourers  in  the 
A.U.B.T.W.  can  be  supplemented  by  greater  efforts  to  bring  about 
amalgamation  with  the  National  Builders  Labourers’  Union, 
while  joint  meetings  of  the  branches  of  the  N.B.L.U.  with  the 
building  workers’  sections  of  the  T.G.W.U.  and  N.U.G.M.W. 
could  do  much  to  exert  pressure  on  their  E.C.s  to  bring  about  the 
merging  of  all  organised  building  labourers  in  the  A.U.B.T.W. 
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Unity  off  Kindred  Trades 

Already  the  most  important  steps  towards  unity  of  the 
building  trades  unions  have  been  on  the  lines  of  amalgamation 
of  unions  catering  for  the  same  or  kindred  trades.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  in  this  direction  have  not  yet  been  exhausted.  For  example, 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  plasterers,  asphalters  and 
A.U.B.T.W.  should  not  get  together.  All  three  are  based  on  the 
trowel  trades,  and  their  unification  would  represent  a  big  step 
forward.  Closer  unity  of  the  trowel  trades  could  be  supplemented 
by  closer  unity  between  other  kindred  trades,  corresponding  with 
the  main  divisions  within  the  industry. 

The  N.F.B.T.O. 

Already  the  Federation  provides  a  measure  of  co-ordination 
and  unity  of  action  over  a  limited  field.  Any  consideration  of 
methods  of  achieving  industrial  unionism  in  the  building  trades 
that  left  the  Federation  out  of  the  reckoning  would  be  guilty  of 
serious  omission,  particularly  since  British  trade  union  history 
already  provides  at  least  one  example  showing  how  a  federation 
of  unions  can  be  made  the  centre  around  which  a  single  union 
for  a  particular  industry  can  be  built.  (In  this  connection,  the 
experience  of  the  British  Iron,  Steel  and  Kindred  Trades  Associa¬ 
tion  might  repay  study,  although  no  one  would  suggest  that  these 
experiences  could  be  transferred  automatically  to  the  building 
trades.) 

A  basis  for  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  developing 
unification  through  the  Federation  might  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  points :  — 

(a)  The  N.F.B.T.O.  to  become  the  sovereign  power  within  the 
industry,  providing  it  with  an  authority  over  the  individual 
unions  that  is  lacking  today  and  increasing  its  possibilities 
for  taking  initiative  in  measures  that  would  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  single  union. 

(b)  In  particular,  the  Federation  could  be  given  controlling 
authority  over  trade  sections  and  on  all  trade  questions, 
with  power  *to  call  for  and  conduct  strike  action. 

(c)  The  Federation  itself  to  be  registered  as  a  trade  union. 

(d)  Inter-union  competition  and  overlapping  to  be  overcome 
through  the  Federation  drawing  together  all  branches  in 
any  town  or  district. 

(e)  As  the  question  is  not  just  one  of  formal  machinery,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  operated,  democratic  functioning 
should  be  ensured  by  election  on  ballot  vote  by  all  affiliated 
members  for  all  posts  in  the  Federation. 
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Unity  on  the  Job 

The  basis  of  all  unity  is  unity  on  the  job.  Any  national  forms 
of  unity  would  be  of  limited  value  unless  they  were  built  up  on 
this  solid  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stronger  the  degree 
of  unity  on  the  job  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  case  for  a 
single  industrial  union. 

The  fight  for  industrial  unionism,  therefore,  is  bound  up  with 
the  fight  for  100  per  cent  T.U.  organisation,  and  for  effective 
organisation  on  the  job.  The  key  factors  in  this  are  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  stewards  for  every  section  of  workers  on  the  job  with  a 
Federation  Steward  at  the  head.  The  Federation  Steward  repre¬ 
sents  every  man  on  the  job  and  is  a  living  symbol  of  the  common 
interests  and  unity  of  all  men  on  the  job,  irrespective  of  trade  or 
union. 

The  work  of  the  stewards  in  general,  and  the  Federation 
Steward  in  particular,  will  be  strengthened  by  the  establishment 
of  Works  Committees.  These  committees  should  consist  of  one 
steward  elected  by  each  trade,  and  limited  to  seven  men.  In 
London  the  general  practice  is  for  the  Federation  Steward  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  Works  Committee.  The  function  of  the 
Works  Committee  is  to  organise  the  men  on  the  job,  to  represent 
their  interests  in  negotiations  or  interviews  with  the  management, 
and  to  put  forward  the  criticisms  and  proposals  of  the  men  on 
questions  concerning  the  organisation  of  production. 

Inter-job  committees,  linking  together  the  men  on  neighbouring 
jobs,  have  also  proven  their  value  in  respect  of  action  on  matters 
affecting  the  building  workers  in  any  area. 

The  general  guiding  principle  for  all  militant  trade  unionists  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  they  cannot  be- regarded  as  serious  advocates 
of  industrial  unionism  unless  they  set  an  example  through  their 
personal  example  in  establishing  unity  on  whatever  job  they  may 
be  working.  This  activity  on  the  job  is  the  finest  school  for  the 
wider  range  of  activities  in  the  union  branches  and  committees. 

In  other  ways,  too,  much  can  be  done  to  strengthen  unity 
without  waiting  for  the  operation  of  national  schemes  for 
amalgamation,  merging,  etc.  Alongside  vigorous  and  continuous 
propaganda  for  industrial  unionism,  practical  measures  can  be 
put  into  practice  to  secure  closer  unity  between  the  unions  on  a 
local  and  district  scale.  Single  branches,  or  groups  of  branches, 
could  take  the  initiative  in  convening  local  or  area  conferences 
for  the  promotion  of  closer  collaboration  between  all  unions  in 
the  industry.  Here  is  a  big  field  for  initiative,  and  every  example 
will  bring  important  contributions  to  the  fight  for  industrial 
unionism. 
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Conclusions 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  above  proposals  are  too  sketchy. 
However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  purpose  is  not  to 
lay  down  a  cut-and-dried  scheme,  but  rather  to  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion  around  this  vital  problem. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  although  we  have  con¬ 
fined  ourselves  in  this  syllabus  to  the  problems  of  the  building 
industry,  these  form  part  of  the  problems  facing  the  working  class 
as  a  whole.  The  building  workers  cannot,  in  the  final  analysis, 
solve  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  building  industry  in 
isolation.  Their  fight,  and  the  solution  of  their  problems,  is  ' 
bound  up  with  the  class  struggle  of  the  working  class  for 
socialism.  Unity  of  the  building  workers,  therefore,  is  part  of  the 
general  problem  of  working-class  unity  in  the  struggle  for 
socialism. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Names  and  addresses  of  Building  Unions  affiliated  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives,  September,  1941. 

National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives,  Dalton  Hill, 
Albury,  Guildford.  General  Secretary,  R.  Coppock.  Telephone 
No.  Shere  151. 

Amalgamated  Unipn  of  Building  Trade  Workers,  “The  Builders,” 
Crescent  Lane,  South  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London,  S.W.4. 
General  Secretary,  L.  Fawcett.  Telephone  No.  MACauley  2442. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodworkers,  161  Wilmslow  Road, 
Withington,  Manchester,  General  Secretary,  F.  Wolstencroft. 
Telephone  No.  DIDsbury  3103. 

National  Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  House  and  Ship 
Painters  and  Decorators,  4  Camp  Street,  Lower  Broughton, 
Salford  7,  Lancs.  General  Secretary,  J.  A.  Gibson.  Telephone 
No.  BLAckfriars  9095. 

National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers,  37  Albert  Street, 
Mornington  Crescent,  London,  N.W.l.  General  Secretary, 
A.  H.  Telling.  Telephone  No.  EUSton  4887. 

Plumbers’,  Glaziers’  and  Domestic  Engineers'  Union,  15  Abbe¬ 
ville  Road,  Clapham,  S.W.4.  General  Secretary,  I.  W. 
Stephenson.  Telephone  No.  TULse  Hill  2598. 

Amalgamated  Slaters’  and  Tilers’  Provident  Society,  363  Rectory 
Road,  Gateshead-on-Tyne.  General  Secretary,  J.  Patterson. 
Telephone  No.  Gateshead  71528. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodcutting  Machinists,  32  Milton 
Street,  C.  on  M.  Manchester  13.  General  Secretary,  J.  Lyno. 
Telephone  No.  Ardwick  4012. 

National  Amalgamated  Operative  Street  Masons’  and  Road- 
makers’  Society,  Kingston  House,  1  Kingston  Grove,  Wood- 
house  Lane,  Leeds.  General  Secretary,  A.  Gill.  Telephone 
No.  Leeds  27217. 

National  Builders’  Labourers’  and  Constructional  Workers’ 
Society,  84  Blackfriars  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E.l.  General 
Secretary,  G.  Elmer.  Telephone  No.  WATerloo  6762. 

National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  5  Endsleigh 
Gardens,  London,  S.W.l.  General  Secretary,  C.  Dukes. 
Telephone  No.  EUSton  3644. 

Transport  and  General ’Workers’  Union,  Transport  House,  Smith 
Square,  London,  S.W.l.  General  Secretary,  E.  Bevan.  Tele¬ 
phone  No.  Victoria  7671. 

Building  and  Monumental  Workers  of  Scotland,  65  West  Regent 
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Street,  Glasgow,  C.2.  General  Secretary,  D.  Black.  Telephone 
No.  (Glasgow)  DOUglas  1752. 

Amalgamated  Slaters’  Society  of  Scotland,  15,Earlbank  Avenue, 
Scotstoun,  Glasgow,  W.4.  General  Secretary,  W.  Cross. 
Telephone  No.  (Glasgow)  Scotstoun  2692. 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Asphalt  Workers,  82-84  Newington 
Causeway,  London,  S.E.l.  General  Secretary,  F.  V.  Jenkins. 
Telephone  No.  HOP  3610. 

Constructional  Engineering  Union,  140  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth, 
S.E.l.  General  Secretary,  J.  Stanley.  Telephone  No. 
,  WATerloo  6424. 


The  New  Builders'  Leader  and  Electricians’  Journal,  104 
Woodlands  Park  Road,  London,  N.15.  Editor,  F.  Jackson. 
Each  Month,  2d. 

Marx  House,  Workers’  Educational  Centre,  Clerkenwell  Green, 
London,  E.C.l.  Secretary,  A.  Massie.  Telephone  No. 
CLErkenwell  6639. 

National  Joint  Council  for  the  Building  Industry  : 

Employers’  Secretary,  E.  Jones,  82  New  Cavendish  Street, 
London,  W.l.  Telephone  No.  LANgham  4041. 

Operatives’  Secretary,  L.  Fawcett,  “  The  Builders,”  Crescent 
Lane,  South  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London,  S.W.4. 
Telephone  No.  MACauley  2442. 
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APPENDIX  II 

WAGE  RATES  under  the  National  Agreement  at  June  1,  1941 

Grade  Classification  : 

A  A1  A2  A3  B  B1  B2  B3  C 

Craftsmen  1/101  1/10  1/91  1/9  1/81  1/8  1/71  1/7  1/61 

Labourers  l/5f  1/51  1/5  1/41  1/41  1/31  1/31  1/3  1/21 


There  are  eleven  regions,  and  in  each  (with  the  exception  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  the  above  grades  apply.  Towns  within 
each  region  are  graded  according  to  above. 


No.  1  Region.  London,  covering  greater  London  area  (within 
12  miles  of  Charing  Cross  a  super-rate  of  lid.  per  hour  above 
the  A  rate  is  paid).  Secretary,  V.  T.  Sulston,  9  Rugby 
Chambers,  Rugby  Street,  W.C.l.  Phone  :  Holborn  2770. 

No.  2  Region.  Southern  Counties,  covering  Bucks,  Oxford, 
Wilts,  (part  of),1  Sussex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Hants,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Berks.  Secretary,  C.  G.  Blanchard,  9  Mereton  Close,  New 
Cross,  S.E.4.  Phone  :  New  Cross  1989. 

No.  3  Region.  South  Western,  covering  Gloucestershire,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Herefordshire,  Wilts, 
(part  of.)  Secretary,  H.  L.  Cook,  Oxford  Chambers,  St.  Stephen 
Street,  Bristol  1.  Phone  :  Bristol  25568. 

No.  4  Region.  Eastern  Counties,  covering  Bedfordshire,  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  Northants  (part  of).  Secretary,  A.  W.  Hubbard,  57 
Regent  Street,  Cambridge.  Phone  :  Cambridge  4051. 

No.  5  Region.  MidSands,  covering  Derbyshire,  Warwickshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire, 
Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Nottinghamshire.  Secretary, 
A.  E.  Daniels,  c/o  Braemar,  53  Woodville  Road,  Overseal,  Nr. 
Burton-on-Trent. 

No.  6  Region.  South  Wales,  covering  Glamorganshire,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire. 
Secretary,  T.  E.  Sweet,  24  Rawden  Place,  Cardiff.  Phone  : 
Cardiff.  8487. 

No.  7  Region.  Yorkshire,  covering  Yorkshire  and  part  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  Secretary,  G.  Haigh,  Room  3,  Camden  Office, 
Camden  Terrace,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds  2.  Phone  :  Leeds 
28713. 

No.  8  Region.  North  Western  Counties,  covering  Lancashire, 
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Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Liverpool  and 
District,  Isle  of  Man,  Shropshire,  Caernarvonshire,  Denbigh¬ 
shire,  Flintshire,  North  Wales.  Secretary,  Griff.  Jones,  45 
Northwood  Road,  Stretford,  Manchester.  Phone  :  Longford 
(Manchester)  1881. 

No.  9  Region.  Northern  Counties,  covering  Northumberland, 
Co.  Durham,  North  part  of  Yorkshire.  Secretary,  R.  T. 
Weston,  39  Neale  Street,  Fulwell,  Sunderland.  Phone : 
Sunderland  2997. 

No.  10.  Scottish  Regional,  covering  all  Scotland.  Secretary,  A. 
McTaggart,  180  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2.  Phone: 
Douglas  2573. 

No.  11.  Irish  Regional,  covering  Ireland.  Secretary,  G.  M. 
Donaldson,  25  Ardmore  Park;,  Finaghy,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Phone  :  Belfast  44123. 


» 
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Marx  Memorial  Library  and  Workers’  School 


MARX  HOUSE 

CLERKENWELL  GREEN,  LONDON,  E.C.  I 

Tel. :  CLErkenwell  6639 


Our  collaboration  in  producing  the  study  syllabus  on 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  BUILDING  INDUSTRY  is  an  example 
of  the  service  which  MARX  HOUSE  is  ready  at  all  times  to 
provide  for  any  section  of  the  working-class  movement  in  respect 
of  educational  work. 

MARX  HOUSE  is  in  a  position  to  offer  a  wide  range  of 
educational  facilities  to  individual  worker  students,  study  groups 
nnd  working-class  organisations,  including  : 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES;  STUDY  OUTLINES; 

LECTURE  NOTES;  TUTORS  AND  LECTURERS; 

REFERENCE  LIBRARY;  ADVICE  ON  EDUCATION,  etc. 

Affiliation  of  T.U.  branches  and  other  working-class  organisa¬ 
tions  is  invited.  Membership  is  open  also  to  individual  workers. 

We  particularly  recommend  our  Basic  Study  Course  on 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SOCIALISM.  Further  information  on 
this  and  any  other  aspect  of  our  work  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  (enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope  for  reply)  to 
the  Organising  Secretary, 

ALEX.  MASSIE, 

MARX  HOUSE,  CLERKENWELL  GREEN, 
LONDON,  E.C. I 
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THE  LITTLE  LENIN  LIBRARY 

1  The  Teachings  of  Karl  Marx  (47  pages).  9d. 

2  The  War  and  the  Second  International  (64  pages).  1/-. 

3  Socialism  and  War  (48  pages)  6d. 

4  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  (174  pages).  2/-. 

5  The  Paris  Commune  (62  pages).  1/-. 

6  The  Revolution  of  1905  (59  pages).  !/-. 

7  Religion  (56  pages).  1/-. 

8  Letters  From  Afar  (48  pages).  9d. 

9  The  Task  of  the  Proletariat  (48  pages)  9d. 

10  The  April  Conference  (62  pages).  1/-. 

11  The  Threatening  Catastrophe  and  How  To  Avert  It  (46 

pages).  1/-. 

12  Will  the  Bolsheviks  Maintain  Power?  (48  pages).  9d. 

13  On  the  Eve  of  October  (48  pages).  9d. 

14  State  and  Revolution  (96  pages).  1/-. 

15  Imperialism  (127  pages).  1/6. 

16  ‘Left  Wing’  Communism  (96  pages).  1/-. 

17  Two  Tactics  of  Social  Democracy  (127  pages).  1/6. 

18  The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  Kautsky  the  Renegade  (110 

pages).  1/6. 

19  The  Deception  of  the  People  (48  pages).  6d. 

20  War  and  the  Workers  (40  pages).  6d. 

21  Lenin  and  Stalin  on  Youth  (48  pages).  9d. 

22  Opportunism  and  Social  Chauvinism  (46  pages).  6d. 

23  Lenin  and  Stalin  on  the  State  (48  pages).  6d. 


THE  LITTLE  STALIN  LIBRARY 

1.  The  Foundation  of  Leninism  112  pages.  1/-. 

2.  Notes  of  a  Delegate;  and  Class  and  Party  44  pages.  6d. 

3.  On  Lenin :  Speeches  and  Articles  6d. 

(To  be  published  November,  1941) 
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THE  MARXIST  TEXTBOOK  SERIES 

1.  Dialectical  Materialism,  by  David  Guest 

This  brilliant  young  philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  was  killed 
in  Spain,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  at  Marx  House.  His 
book  has  been  described  by  Professor  J.  D.  Bernal,  F.R.S.,  as  ‘the  best 
short  study  of  dialectical  materialism  that  has  appeared  in  English’. 
(Second  edition.)  110  pages.  2/-  net 

2.  Marxism,  Nationality  and  War,  edited  by  Dona  Torr 

Part  One :  Nationalism  and  Imperialism. 

128  pages.  2  /  -  net 

3.  Marxism,  Nationality  and  War 

Part  Two  :  National  Wars  1848-1871.  100  pages.  2/-  net 

Both  volumes  consist  of  an  introduction  and  carefully  selected  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  strung  together 
by  a  brilliantly  illuminating  commentary.  Only  an  editor  as  deeply 
read  in  classical  Marxist  literature  as  Dona  Torr  could  have  produced 
these  'books,  which  are  of  equal  interest  for  the  advanced  student  and 
for  the  reader  who,  for  the  first  time,  is  seeking  in  Marxism  the  key 
to  our  contemporary  problems. 

4.  The  English  Revolution  :  1640 

Three  Essays  in  Interpretation,  edited  by  Christoper  Hill 
The  editor,  who  contributes  the  main  historical  essay,  is  one  of  the 
leading  younger  historians  specialising,  in  this  period.  His  essay  is  an 
important  contribution  to  Marxist  historical  study,  being  based  on 
many  years  of  research  and  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
modern  English,  German  and  Soviet  historians.  136  pages.  2/6  net 

5.  Industrial  History  in  Wartime,  by  Wal  Hannington 

An  invaluable  contribution  to  working-class  history,  by  an  author 
whose  earlier  books,  Unemployed  Struggles,  etc.,  etc,  have  won  for 
him  a  wide  audience.  The  book  gives  an  admirable  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  Shop  Stewards’  Movement,  the  part  it  played  in 
the  last  war  and  its  role  today.  120  pages.  2  /  -  net 

6.  How  the  Soviet  State  is  Run,  by  Pat  Sloan 

The  editor  of  Russia  Today  is  well  equipped  to  answer  in  simple 
language  the  questions  that  are  continually  being  asked  about  the 
Socialist  State.  In  this  short  book  he  has  managed  to  compress  a  great 
fund  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  many  aspects  of  Socialism  in 
practice.  128  pages.  2/6  net 

7.  British  Trade  Unionism :  A  Short  History,  by  Allen  Hutt 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  yet  nowhere  else  can  one 
find  an  outline  history  that  covers  the  whole  century  and  a  half 
of  Trade  Union  development.  Allen  Hutt’s  book  fills  this  gap  to 
perfection,  skilfully  combining  informative  detail  with  broad  historical 
perspective.  An  Index  adds  to  the  book’s  value  for  purposes  of 
reference.  v  160  pages.  2/6  net 
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